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BY ROBERT BLOCH 


Joe Stevens, an inquisitive chemist, 
was not satisfied with partial suc- 
cess. His spot-remover took soup off 
your vest and also, the spots' off a 
leopard. His hair-restorer sent bil- 
liard halls to the barber shop. But 
it seemed that no one wanted hairy bil- 
liard balls or spotless leopards. So, 
one day Joe said to himself: How 
nice it would be if everybody loved 
everybody else! No more war. No 
more hate. Joe went to work, bent 
upon spreading love throughout the 
world. And did the world appreciate 
it? Oh, brother! 



S ometimes they come crawling 
out of the woodwork. Some- 
times thej^ wear Napolean hats 
and ride in on invisible white 
horses. Sometimes ’they’re 
equipped complete with little 
green men who keep pulling your 
socks down when they’re not 
looking. 

But this one was different. He 
looked completely normal. I 
guessed his age at thirty, his 
weight at about 160 , stripped. 
Only he wasn’t stripped. He was 
wearing the kind of blue suit that 
this kind of guj^ always wears 
whenever he takes his wife along 
with him to pick out a gray one. 

He had brown hair, rimless 
glasses, and one of those sincere 
faces you usually'' see painted on 
expensive Mamma dolls. Oh yes, 
he had a name, too — Joe Stevens. 
Nothing alarming about an3/ of 
these things, nothing to make me 
think that he was a fugitive from 
the laughing academy. 

But it was what he said that set 
me off higher than a rocket to the 
moon. 

“Mr. Mortimer, you’re a pub- 
lic relations man,” he yacked. 
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^‘What kind of a job can you do 
to promote love?” 

I opened my mouth, but for a 
minute nothing came out. And 
when nothing comes out of my 
mouth for a whole minute, I get 
worried. Finally I reached inside 
and dragged out a few words. 

“Love?” I said. “You mean, 
boy-meets-girl kind of love?” 

“Not exactly. Perhaps I’d bet- 
ter explain.” 

“Sit down,” I suggested. He 
picked out a chair, which wasn’t 
too difficult, seeing as how I only 
have one chair in my office. And 
then it started. 

When it finished, about fifteen 
minutes later, I was in full posses- 
sion of the following facts, any or 
all of which I would gladly have 
traded for a two-cent stamp. 

Joseph Stevens, my visitor, was 
a chemist employed by the Wag- 
tail Dog Biscuit Company, Inc., 
of this city. Married, and the 
father of two children, he was 
wont to slip down into the base- 
ment of his modest little mortgage- 
covered cottage during the ever 
ning and perform experiments. 

At a time when all decent, re- 
spectable Godfrey-fearing citizens 
are usually huddled around their 
TV sets, Joe Stevens would be 
found somewhere behind the fur- 
nace, either working out or testing 
a chemical formula he had in- 
vented. 

“I thought if I sort of puttered 
around long enough,” he ex- 
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plained, in his erudite, scientific 
way, “I might hit on something 
that would make me some money. 
I’d be just as happy to do it for 
the fun of experimenting but 
Dorothj' — that’s my wife — ■ 
seems to prefer money.” 

I nodded. 

“You do understand,” said Ste- 
vens. “I take it you’re married, 
too?” 

“Yes. I understand perfectly,” 
I told him. “And that is one of 
the reasons I very definitely am 
not married.” 

“Oh. Well, anyway, I perfected 
quite a few compounds during 
the last few years of work. I rigged 
up a very complete little labora- 
tory in the cellar, and managed to 
perfect a number of products. But 
none of them, so far, have ap- 
pealed to any manufacturer.” 

“lust what did you come up 
with?” 

“Well, for example, there was 
my spot remover. It looked to me 
like a sure-fire proposition.” 

“But there are plenty of spot 
removers on the market right 
now, aren’t there?” 

“Not like mine. This was no 
ordinary naphtha compound. My 
Spot Remover would actually re- 
move any spot. I thought it 
might be kind of dramatic to hold 
a demonstration for some possible 
buyers, so I took a bottle of the 
stuff out to the Zoo and tossed 
some on a leopard. Sure enough, 
it worked.” 
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“You took the spots right off a 
leopard?” . 

Absolutely. But all that hap- 
pened was the zoo officials wanted 
to sue me for damaging their 
property — because without spots 
their leopard looked like a com- 
mon mountain lion. My buyers 
got scared, and Dorothy made me 
give up the idea. I haven't even 
tried to use that Spot Remover 
again, except the time I put some 
on my youngest child when she 
had the measles. ’ ’ 

“Is that all you perfected?” 

“No. The next thing was a 
headache powder. That really 
worked, too. But the trouble was, 
most people would rather have a 
headache than sprinkle this pow- 
der on their heads.” 

Right at this point I could have 
used a little of the stuff myself. 
But I determined to carry on to 
the bitter end. “What else did you 
invent?” 

“Oh, plenty of things. Like my 
hair restorer. It actually would 
grow hair on a billiard ball. But 
then I found out that nobody 
wants to buy billard balls with 
hair growing on them.” 

“ Life': is ■ cruel,” I told him. 
“But when do we get to the love 
part?” 

“Only after about two years 
more of compounding and mixing 
and stirring and blending. But 
the important thing is, once I got 
the basic concept, I worked night 
and day, every weekend and holi- 


day, to concoct this formula. And 
finally, I got it. This isn’t a fluke 
— I tell you, it’s going to revolu- 
tionize the world ! ” 

“But what is it, exactly? What 
does it do?” 

“It’s simply a glandular stim- 
ulant which produces an endocri- 
nological readjustment of the 
metabolic factors affecting per- 
sonality mutation, thus increas- 
ing normal empathy.” 

“There’s just one little point 
that bothers me.” 

“Namely?” 

“What does it mean?” 

“It means I have produced a 
chemical compound that makes 
people love one another. Simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“You are — I mean, it is,” I 
gulped. “But aren’t there al- 
ready such chemicals in use? 
Regular aphrodisiacs?” 

“That’s just the point. My con- 
coction is not an aphrodisiac. It 
does not stimulate sexual activity 
or arouse the senses.” 

“Too bad,” I sighed. “I was 
kind of thinking of a big adver- 
tising and promotion campaign, 
maybe with a picture of some guy 
holding a violin and smooching 
some broad who’s playing the 
piano — like a perfume, see? ” 
And then we ^” - 

“This is not a perfume, Mr. 
Mortimer. It can be taken orally, 
by injection, or direct cutaneous 
application.” 

“Watch your language, son.” 


let’s do it for love 
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“I mean, it can be applied to 
the surface of the skin and the 
pores will absorb it.” 

‘‘Like a beauty cream?” 

‘‘No. It doesn't change the ap- 
pearance. But it does alter be- 
havior patterns. It eliminates ha- 
tred, prejudice, dislike, antipathy. 
People exposed to this potion feel 
nothing but pure affection for 
others — all others.” 

‘‘Now, wait a minute! You 
mean to tell me you’ve invented 
something that will actually win 
friends and influence people? 
What about hangovers?” 

‘‘There is no hangover, as you 
call it, Mr. Mortimer. Depending 
on the amount administered and 
the method of absorption, the 
effects of this formula vary from 
a few hours’ duration to lifetime 
permanency.” 

‘‘You take enough, the right 
way, and you love everybody the 
rest of your life?” 

‘‘Exactly!” 

‘‘Even neighbors with loud 
radios, and guys who try to pass 
your car on the right, and income 
tax collectors?” 

‘‘Certainly.” 

‘‘This I’ve got to be convinced 
of.” 

For a moment I stared at the 
floor, trying to find the two pieces 
of the infinitive I’d just split. 
Also, to be perfectly frank, I was 
also looking for .a way to get rid 
of Mr. Stevens. A good, fast way. 


because I had done business with 
screwballs before and found it 
wise to get rid of them before 
they started to bounce. 

‘‘I’m willing to convince you,” 
Mr. Stevens was saying, ‘‘if you 
agree to take me on as your 
client.” 

This was all the opening I 
needed. ‘‘Well, as a matter of 
fact, I ’ve got a pretty tight sched- 
ule — loaded with assignments, 
you might say. Besides, I expect 
I’ll have to be going down to 
Washington next week for one of 
the big oil companies, and — ” 

Joe Stevens rose and stuck out 
his hand. ‘‘I guess I shouldn’t 
have bothered you, Mr. Mor- 
timer. A big man like jmu, 1 know 
how it is — you wouldn’t be in- 
terested in someone like me with 
only a measly three hundred dol- 
lar retainer — ” 

I grabbed his hand and held on , 
tight. Very, very tight. ‘‘Now, 
wait a minute! I was just about to 
say, money isn’t everything, you 
know. Even though I’m running a 
business, I still have time for 
sentiment. And your notion of 
spreading love appeals to my 
idealistic side. Definitely! Er — 
do you happen to have the three 
hundred bucks with you?” 

‘‘Here it is.” 

With his free hand he drew a 
roll of small bills out of his pocket. 
With my free hand I managed to 
count and tuck the money away 
in my vest. And all the while I 
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was giving him the old fraternity 
grip and the old college try. 

“ I see great possibilities in your 
love serum, Stevens,” I told him. 
“Should have no trouble at all 
selling it to the right parties. This 
isn’t a matter of shoving propa- 
ganda at the public — what you 
want is to interest a few people 
with money and get this thing 
rolling. But first. I’d still feel bet- 
ter if I had a little demonstration.” 

“Whenever you like,” he agreed. 
“Just come out to the house. If 
you weren’t so busy and all. I’d 
have invited you to come home 
right now, for supper.” 

I grinned. “Like I say, Stevens, 
I’rh a man of sentiment. Let’s go.” 

Half an hour later I was stand- 
ing on the doorstep of the Stevens 
bungalow and Stevens was doing 
the honors. 

“Dorothy,” he said, “I have a 
guest for dinner.” 

“So I see. Why didn’t you call 
and let me know ahead of time?” 

“Well, it was all so sudden. I 
mean, Mr. Mortimer here just got 
together with me and — ” 

“Together where? In some 
bar?” 

“Now you know I don’t drink, 
honey. This is business.” 

Dorothy Stevens sniffed. She 
wasn’t a bad-looking tomato for a 
housewife-type, but that sniff told 
me all I wanted to know about 
Joe Stevens and his home-life. 
“What kind of business?” she 
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asked, as the two kids ran out and 
grabbed Joe by the legs. 

“You know, darling. The love 
potion. Mr. Mortimer is in public 
relations and he’s going to pro- 
mote it for me. He thinks there’s 
a lot of possibility in it.” 

“Huh!” Tomatoes can be aw- 
fully sour. 

“Now, sweetheart — we can tell 
you all about it at dinner.” 

“I suppose.” She stood back 
and let us get past her into the 
living room. Joe Stevens dragged 
his kids along — they had their 
hands in his pockets and I kind of 
got the idea they had learned this 
particular tricks from watching 
Mama at work. 

Dorothy Stevens went out into 
the kitchen as we sat down at the 
table and began to rattle pots and 
pans — which is a woman’s way 
of swearing. 

“Say,” she called, “what did 
you do about the car?” 

“What?” A look came over 
Stevens’ face and I glanced around 
to see if I was on a rocking boat 
— because he certainly seemed to 
be seasick all of a sudden. 

“You know perfectly well 
what,” Dorothy called out. “I 
gave 3^ou three hundred dollars 
just before you left the house 
for the down-payment — all the 
money we got from Aunt Imo- 
gene’s will. What did the man 
say? Will he take it on a trade-in? ” 

“ r didn’t get to the car-dealer.” 

“You didn’t?” The rattling of 
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pots turned into a banging and 
crashing. “Then hand back the 
money — it isn’t safe to carry so 
much around with you in cash.’’ 

“I — uh — haven’t got the 
money.’’ 

The banging stopped. “You 
haven’t? Then who has? ’’ 

“Well, Mr. Mortimer here 
needed a retainer if he’s going to 
work on the formula, and so — ’’ 

There was a loud crash. 

Joe Stevens rushed out into the 
kitchen and closed the door. I sat 
there and tried not to listen. The 
two kids were watching a cowboy 
kill fifty Indians on television, and 
the noise almost but not quite 
drowned out the sounds of murder 
from the kitchen. 

Finally it was all over and Ste- 
vens tottered back into the room. 
He didn’t look seasick any more. 
He looked drowned. 

“Dorothy has a headache,” he 
said. “We’ll be eating alone, I 
guess. If you don’t mind.” 

So we went into the kitchen and 
ate alone. The kids did all the 
talking during the meal, and most 
of the eating. But after we fin- 
ished, I managed to drag Stevens 
back to business. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” I told 
him. “Women just don’t under- 
stand these things. But once we 
get rolling, and the money starts 
coming in, she’ll be all right.” 

He cheered up, a little. “Thanks 
for being so patient with me,” he 
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said. “You know, Dorothy is 
really a fine wife — I couldn’t ask 
for better. It’s just that she hasn’t 
got the faith I have in my inven- 
tions. Now, this compound — ” 

“Yes, let’s see it,” I told him. 
“You say you work in the cellar?” 

He took me down there, and I 
got to admit he’d rigged up the 
best little laboratory I ever saw 
outside of a Universal Pictures 
horror movie. He had electric 
gadgets and test-tubes and coils 
and retorts; everything -except 
Boris Karloff in a white robe and 
an old pair of rubber gloves. And 
he had a nice, pint-sized vial of bub- 
bling yellow stuff that sparkled 
when he held it up to the light. 

“Here it is — the compound.” 

I squinted at it. “Very pretty. 
Haven’t seen anything like it since 
I served a hitch in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps. But I got only one 
question — does it work? ” 

“Does it work? Of course it 
works. Take my word for it. I’ve 
tried it out. Here, you drink some 
and see for yourself.” 

“Not me, brother. I’m in pub- 
lic relations, how can I love peo- 
ple? But I insist on a demon- 
stration.” 

There was a squawk from out- 
side the cellar door. 

“What’s that?” yelled Stevens, 
jumping about a foot and almost 
spilling the liquid out of the vial. 

“Oh, just some alley cat, I 
suppose.” 

“Alley cat?” A gleam came 
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into his eye; one of those genuine 
18-karat' Mad Scientist gleams. 
“Wait here.” 

He tiptoed to the door. There 
was a shriek and a scuffle and a 
snarl, and he came back with the 
cat in his arms. “Help me hold it 
now ’ while I fill this hypodermic 
syringe,” he panted. “There. Just 
a drop will do. Don’t let it claw 
you! My, it’s a fierce beast, isn’t 
it? Now — let me make the injec- 
tion here in the shoulder.” 

The cat jumped about a foot 
and landed on the table, back 
hunched and claws ready for ac- 
tion. It spit and snarled and — 
smiled. And then its tail began to 
wave. It purred. It came over and 
rubbed against my shoulders. 

“See? Just one drop.” 

I shrugged. 

“Want more proof? Wait a min- 
ute.” He raced up the stairs and 
in a minute he was back with a 
cage in one hand. Something tiny 
and yellow fluttered and squeaked 
inside the cage, and when it saw 
the cat, it beat against the bars. 
He reached in with the hypo- 
dermic needle, and the canary 
quieted. It began to sing. 

Then he set the cage down on 
the laboratory table and opened 
the door. The cat went over to the 
cage. The canary came out. The 
cat opened its mouth. It raised its 
paws. Then it purred and stroked 
the canarjn The canary jumped 
up and perched on its head, chirp- 


ing. The mewing and the chirping 
blended until they were doing a 
duet that sounded very much 
like half of a barbershop quartet 
singing ! Love You Truly. 

I stared, but there it was, right 
in front of my own eyes. One drop 
for each and they made beautiful 
mew-sic together. 

“You win,” I said. “I’m sold. 
And you mean to say this will 
work on anything? Animal or 
human? ” 

“Of course. It’s all a glandular 
reaction, as I told you. The basic 
components — ” 

“Yeah. I know. And it’s perma- 
nent, doesn’t wear off? ” 

He- frowned. “I can’t answer 
that one fully, yet. I haven’t had 
enough opportunity to experi- 
ment. Injections are ail I’ve tried, 
and they seem permanent enough. 
It seems to me that spraying the 
entire skin surface would be even 
more of a guarantee of a perma- 
nent reaction. The oral method is 
another way of absorbing the 
compound. This I haven’t been 
able to work with.” 

“Well, I hope ymu won’t get me 
wrong,” I said. “But it might be 
a good idea to test that idea right 
here at home. I mean, slipping a 
drink of this stiiffTo your wife — ” 
His frown got frownier. “I 
know what you mean,” he sighed. 
“And I’d thought of it, even sug- 
gested it. But Dorothy won’t co- 
operate. And she won’t let me use 
it on the kids.” 
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“You could sort of sneak it into 
her coffee or something, couldn’t 
you?” I -suggested. “No worse 
than a bad Mickey Finn.” 

“No, Mr. Mortimer, that’s out. 
It isn’t ethical. It violates the true 
spirit of Science.” 

I shrugged. “Okay, just a 
thought. And speaking of thoughts, 
now that I’ve seen it in action, 
what you want me to do with this 
stuff? I can promote it, but what’s 
the gimmick? You must have 
some idea in mind.” 

“I have a purpose. A very 
serious purpose,” he assured me. 

“ Making money is always seri- 
ous,” I agreed. “And I’m here to 
help. Is your idea to get this made 
up like some kind of a perfume 
and use it in an atomizer? So that 
a tomato can get the old love- 
light working in her boy friends’ 
eyes? Or do you want it for sales- 
men only — slip it into custom- 
ers’ drinks so they’ll love that 
product, huh? Or is it for political 
campaigns? Blow it out through 
the air-conditioning system in a 
meeting hall and have all the 
voters fall in a swoon for the 
candidate?” 

“You can stop right there, Mr. 
Mortimer.” 

“Okay. But I got a million 
more ideas. When I go into action 
for a client, I really go into 
action.” 

“You have the wrong slant en- 
tirely. This discovery of mine 
will never be used commercially. 


While there may be money In It 
for me eventually, I do not intend 
to prostitute it commercially. 
This is a serious and important 
finding. I told you it could revo- 
lutionize the world, and that is 
what I plan it to do.” 

“Like how, for instance?” 

“Mr. Mortimer, I need your 
help in only one thing; to enlist the 
attention of important people all 
over the nation. We must tell 
them about this discovery and 
promote its use. It is my hope 
that the government itself will 
take over the manufacture of my 
preparation and prepare bombs.” 

“Bombs?” 

“Yes. Love-bombs, you might 
call them. A complete stockpile of 
bombs which can be dropped on 
foreign soil, exploded in quantities 
large enough to cover the face of 
the earth, and spread love through- 
out the entire world. 

‘ ‘ Do you understand now what 
this means?Tt can be the end of 
wars, the end of hatred, the end 
of suspicion and enmity and fear. 
Men will love one another and 
my work will be done.” 

I blinked. “But won’t it cost a 
fortune? What about the ma- 
chinery to produce them? How 
about time?” 

“It won’t cost a fraction of 
what it costs us currently to 
maintain armaments,” Stevens 
declared. “Regular detonating 
mechanisms can be used, filled 
with this concoction in fluid or 
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gas form, and they could be 
turned out in quantity within a 
period of two or three weeks; No, 
the whole thing is simple. All I 
need now is your advice and help 
in bringing this whole miraculous 
discovery to the attention of those 
in authority. And I hope you’ll 
agree with me that it’s a job worth 
doing.” 

He didn’t look like a Mad Sci- 
entist any more. He looked like 
the starry-eyed idealist. 

I thought about it for a minute. 
The whole notion was screwy, but 
it might work. Anyhow, the chem- 
ical did work. And it had great 
possibilities. Suppose the govern- 
ment would go for it? An exclusive 
contract to supply them with this 
elixir of love might run into a 
pretty penny or a beautiful buck. 
Stranger things have happened. 
Great nuts from little acorns 
grow, and when some dumb old 
Greek name of Archimedes or 
something invented the lever, lit- 
tle did he reck that some day 
from this simple discovery would 
spring the entire mighty slot- 
machine industry. 

“I’ll do it!” I said. "Meet me 
tomorrow morning, nine o’clock, 
in Bert Bugle’s office.” 

“Bert Bugle?” 

“The attorney,” I explained. 
“First thing we gotta do is get 
this mixture patented. Protect it 
against anjmne else stealing the 
formula. He knows his way around 
in Washington and he can steer 


us to the right guys to see. Cut 
through all this red tape, take us 
through to the President, maybe.” 

“Fine. I knew I could rely on 
}'ou, Mr. Mortimer.” 

“See you at nine, then? Good- 
night.” 

“Goodnight,” said Stevens. The 
cat and the canary gave me a 
farewell serenade, and as I went 
out the door 1 could see the canary 
pecking at the cat’s claAvs. The 
canary wasn’t hurting the ani- 
mal; just giving it a manicure. 

CJme nine o’clock. Came Ste- 
vens and I to Bert Bugle’s office 
in the Banker’s Building. 

I AA^ent in ahead of Stevens and 
paved the Avay. 

“Hi, Bert. Hoav’s life from the 
back of an ambulance? Have you 
habeased any good corpuses 
lately?” 

“Mortimer! I’ve been looking 
for you ! What are you doing 
about Mountain Dew? Six months 
ago I gave you a thousand-dollar 
retainer to promote it for me, and 
Avhere are we? Halfway to bank- 
ruptcy, that’s where!” 

“But Bert—” 

“I’ve got a lot of money tied 
up in that company. Everybody 
in Blue VicAv is laughing at me 
because we can’t sell the lousy 
stuff. I’ll admit it’s a vile-tasting 
bottled Avater, but you assured 
me you could put it on every 
table in the suburb for your fee. 
I’ve got a good mind to slap a 
laAA'suit on you!” 
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“Bert! Listen a minute, will 
3 "Ou? Never mind about the 
Mountain Dew. I’ve got some- 
thing big for you in the outer 
office. Something really hig!" 

“Animal, vegetable, elphhnt?’’ 

“This is real, this is really real. 
Come on out and meet a million 
dollars!’’ 

At the mention of a million dol- 
lars, Bert Bugle calmed down. I 
led him out to meet Joe Stevens 
and commenced talking. 

The whole pitch went just the 
way I’d planned. I told him what 
1 had, what we wanted. Then I 
pulled the trump card. I sent Joe 
out for an alley-cat and told him 
to buy a canary in the pet shop 
downstairs. In five minutes he 
was back with a mangy, spitting 
tomcat and an anemic -looking 
canary. Out came the vial and 
the hypodermic syringe. In went 
the compound. And thus did Love 
come to Bert Bugle’s office. 

“There,” I said. “Now do you 
understand?” 

Bugle’s eyes goggled. “Do I? 
Indeed I do! Mortimer, I want to 
talk to you for a moinent, pri- 
vately. If you’ll excuse us, Mr. 
Stevens.” 

Bugle dragged me into his pri- 
vate office and slammed the door. 
Then he grabbed my collar. 
“Man,” he panted. “Do you 
know what this means?” 

“It means you’re tearing my 
collar,” I informed hirn. 

“Never mind that. This love 


philtre, or whatever it is, works!” 

“Of course it works, and it’s 
going to be worth millions.” 

“Millions to Stevens, perhaps.. 
But for me, it’s plain bankruptcy.” 

“How do you figure that?” 

“Well, suppose his scheme goes 
through — and it might, very 
easily. They start dropping love- 
bombs all over the place and 
what happens? People begin lov- 
ing each other, that’s what!” 

“Is that bad?” 

“It’s awful!” Bugle groaned. 
“Eight years I went to school, 
ten years I spent building up a 
law practise. And now people are 
going to love each other. No more 
lawsuits! No more divorces! No 
more thefts, no more murders, 
and that means no more need for 
lawyers! Yes, and no need for 
judges, or sheriffs, or police. 
What kind of a deal is this, that 
I should cut my own throat?” 

“But you’ll be assured of a good 
fee for handling our work.” 

“Maybe so.” Bugle stuck out 
his chin. “But after all, I owe 
something to the legal profession. 
I have ethics to maintain, and be- 
cause I’m ethical, I can’t stand 
by and see a man deliberately 
and coldbloodedly set out to ex- 
exterminate rape, arson, fraud, 
and all the things we attorneys 
hold so dear. No, I’m afraid I not 
only refuse — I must also go 
ahead and fight your scheme with 
every force at my command”’ 

He turned to go back into the 
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other room where Joe waited. 

“Just a minute, Bert. This guy 
Stevens is sincere, he’s sacrificing 
everything for an ideal. Maybe 
you won’t help us, but you can’t 
fight us. It isn’t fair!’’ 

“Sorry. But I have no choice. 
And as for you, if you'd spent 
your time promoting Mountain 
Dew instead of running around 
Avith crackpots, I might have lis- 
tened to you.” 

“All right,” I sighed. “You 
win. But please, don’t tell Stevens 
you’re going to fight him. Just 
say you have too much other work 
or something.” 

“You talk like a crackpot 
yourself,” Bugle sneered, “but 
that’s your affair. Go on out and 
tell him I’m too busy to handle 
the deal. But I warn you. I’m 
going to get up a legal committee 
to pull strings in Washington 
against this. And as for you. I’m 
suing you for that thousand dollar 
retainer on Mountain Dew. Now, 
good day to you.” 

If that was Bert Bugle’s con- 
tribution to a good day. I’d hate 
to see what he’d come up with 
for a bad one. I shuffled out, col- 
lected Stevens, the cat and the 
canary. In the car I told him a 
sob story about Bugle’s health 
breaking down. 

“But don’t worry, we’ll get 
somebody else. The world is full 
of lawyers.” 

“We’d better hurry. I haven’t 
much time, and my money is 


running out. Lawyers cost a lot.” 

“ But you've got a steady job.” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? I quit 
yesterday. Figured this would be 
taking all our time from now on. 
Dorothy is plenty burned up 
about it, so it’s up to you.” 

“Great!” I managed to keep 
the car on the road, but I was be- 
ginning to sweat a little. So far, 
in one day on the assignment I’d 
accomplished a lot. I’d made a 
man quit his job, set things up 
for his wife to leave him, and 
lined myself up for a lawsuit. 

“You know, I have a lot of con- 
fidence in you, Mr. Mortimer. 
You sure know how to get things 
done.” Stevens gave . me that 
trusting look and I winced. “Now 
where are we going?” 

“Where — ? Why, to the news- 
paper, of course.” 

“Newspaper?” 

‘“VVe need publicity, don’t we? 
What’s a better way of getting 
Washington to notice an impor- 
tant discovery? Why, this is front 
page news here^ — world-wide 
news.” As I talked, I began to 
see the sense of that. Why hadn’t 
I thought of it in the first place? 
Once we got our headlines, law- 
yers would come running to rep- 
resent us. It was that simple. 

“Here,” Tsaid. “You wait in 
the car. I’m going up and see the 
editor. Not the city editor — the 
managing editor, the big boy 
himself. Give me that vial, and 
the cat, and thc’eanary.” 
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1 marched in. I knew my way 
around, and within five minutes I 
was sitting in Tom Mason’s office. 
The vial was in my hand, the cat 
was on my lap, and the canary 
was sitting on my left ear. 

“Now listen, Mortimer, if this 
is another one of your crazy 
stunts.” Mason began to make 
noises like an executive. I cut him 
short and launched into my story. 
Thirty seconds of it was enough to 
quiet him down, and a minute had 
him gasping. 

The cat meowed, the canary 
chirped, I talked, and Mason gur- 
gled. Finally his gurglings turned 
into words. 

“And it really works?” he 
choked. “You can drop love- 
bombs on the whole world, even 
Hussia?” 

“I personally guarantee it.” 

“It's a miracle!” wheezed 
Mason. 

“Then you’ll give it a front- 
page spread? I’ve got the guy 
downstairs in my car right now, 
ready for pictures. You can play 
up the local boy angle, get it on 
the wire services!” 

“I’d sooner run my own obit- 
uary!” 

“What?” 

“Get out of here before I 
throw you out!” 

“You mean you don’t believe 
me? ” 

“Of course I believe you. And 
that’s just why I won’t touch the 
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story with a ten-foot pole. Can’t 
you see what would happen if 
they did drop love-bombs? War 
would stop, wouldn’t it? And 
crime, too. There wouldn’t be 
any stories for newspapers to run 
any more, and I’d be out of busi- 
ness in a year.” 

“But couldn’t you run stories 
about nice things? About the 
good, constructive actions people 
would be engaged in? Isn’t that 
news, too?” 

“My boy, always remember 
one thing. Good news is no news. 
No, I’ll have no part of it. And 
don’t try any of your publicity 
stunts because they won’t work. 
I’ll give orders to kill any story 
mentioning love-bombs. And 
that’s final.” 

His secretary stuck her beak 
through the door, thus completing 
her resemblance to Woody Wood- 
pecker, and sniffed. “Mr. Mason, 
there’s a Mr. Bugle on the phone 
for you.” 

“Bert Bugle?” I asked. 

“Neighbor of mine out in Blue 
View. Wonder what he wants.” 
Mason moved towards the phone 
and waved me out. “Get out of 
here, Mortimer, but remember 
what I said. No story. Not now, 
or ever! ” 

I got out. Down and out. No 
story, . and already Bugle and 
Mason would be getting together. 
They had to be neighbors, yet! 
How could I lick this thing? 
Every step took me closer to the 
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edge of ruin. Nobody wanted 
love, so go fight City Hall. Tell it 
to your Congressman. 

“Knocklewort!” I shouted. 

Joe Stevens blinked at me as I 
opened the car door. 

"Knocklewort! That’s our an- - 
swer! We’re going to see Con- 
gressman Knocklewort!” 

“But what about the papers?” 

“Oh, that.” I gulped. “The edi- 
tor was afraid to break the yarn 
without an official OK. Security 
measures, you know; talk about 
dropping bombs and stuff might 
upset people. Have to clear it with 
the -government. Knocklewort’s 
our man. He’s Congressman for 
this district, he’s in town this 
week, and besides, I once handled 
his campaign for him. We’ll tell 
him the story and let him take it 
right to Washington.” 

We were off to the Hotel Tipp- 
more, vial, cat and canary. And 
when I got through to Gifford 
Knocklewort’s suite, I took the 
whole menagerie upstairs with 
me, including Joe Stevens. 

Oncg again I went into the now 
familiar pitch. I told old Knockle- 
wort the whole story, watching his 
face through a cloud of cigar 
smoke. One thing about Knockle- 
wort — even though he is a Con- 
gressman, he very seldom blows 
out anything but smoke. He kept 
his mouth shut until I’d finished, 
and I waited very anxiously for a 
reaction. Finally, it came. 


“Sorry, I’d like to help you, 
but it’s out.” 

“Think of the publicity, Con- 
gressman! You, as sponsor of this 
idea, taking it to the President. 
Why, you’ll be hailed as the sa- 
viour of the world! This thing is 
big! I’ll bet you could be the next 
President yourself, with this deal.” 

“President of what?” asked 
Knocklewort. “A bankrupt na- 
tion?” 

“But it wouldn’t cost much to 
make these bombs,” Joe Stevens 
explained. “I have the formula all 
worked out, ready to go.” 

“Isn’t that just lovely?’’ 
Knocklewort spread his palms up- 
ward. “Now work out another 
formula showing how people can 
get along in this country after 
you drop your bombs. Your cat 
here, and your canary can get 
along — they’ve got others to 
feed them. But people can live 
only by working. Working means 
business. Business means competi- 
tion. Competition means progress. 
Progress won’t exist once folks 
start to love each other. They 
won’t want to step on each other’s 
toes, take advantage of one an- 
other. 

“Why, in six months business 
would be at a standstill and this 
nation would be ruined. For that 
matter, if folks start to live in 
harmony, they won’t need any 
government — and I’ll be out of 
a job!” 

I couldn’t stand to look at 
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Stevens’ face, so I sat down. The 
young chemist was getting a new 
formula into his head — a formula 
of what makes the world go 
around. 

“Sorry, young man.” Knockle- 
wort put his arm around Joe 
Stevens’ shoulders. “I’m as much 
in favor of love as the next man — 
kiss a lot of babies when I cam- 
paign — but there just isn’t any 
place for it in business, or politics 
either. Now, if you’ll excuse me, 
I have a dinner engagement to 
keep. Old friend of yours, Mor- 
timer. Tom Mason. Know him 
well, don’t you? ” 

“Yes,” I sighed. “I know him. 
Well, come on, Joe. Let’s go.” 

We went. Stevens was scowl- 
ing, and even the cat and the 
canary seemed to have lost their 
sex appeal for each other. But in 
the car, Stevens turned to me 
with every tooth gritted. 

“I’m not licked yet,” he said. 
“Can you leave for Washington 
with me next week? ” 

“Why, you don’t want to do 
that, my boy. First of all, it costs 
too much money.” 

“Never mind. Dorothy’s going 
to leave me. Oh, don’t think I 
haven’t realized that! She’ll leave 
the minute she hears we aren’t 
getting anywhere. So I might as 
well sell the house. And I’ll take 
the money to finance us. We’ll go 
to Washington and see the Presi- 
dent himself!” 


“Now look, son.” I faced Joe 
Stevens and for a moment it was 
as if I actually were facing a son 
of mine. “You might as well 
know the truth. Bert Bugle isn’t 
sick. He just won’t touch your 
problem because he thinks love 
.will ruin the legal profession. And 
Tom Mason isn’t afraid of censor- 
ship. He believes love will kill 
newspaper circulation. You heard 
what the Congressman told you. 
And you’re going to get the same 
story everywhere. It will be the 
same in Washington. 

“So you had better realize one 
thing right now. This world 
doesn’t want love. It isn’t ready 
for love yet on a large scale. Oh, 
it might work for individuals. It 
always has, you know. And it 
might even work for a small com- 
munity. But not for the masses.” 

“I can’t believe it,” Stevens 
sighed. 

“You’d better believe it. Be- 
cause you’re going to be fought 
tooth and nail. As I left Mason’s 
office, Bert Bugle was already 
calling him on the phone to warn 
him about your love-bomb men- 
ace. And now, the Congressman 
is dining with Mason. They’re 
probably all going to get together 
and run you out of town. I advise 
you to forget this scheme, go 
back to Dorothy, take your old 
job. And — much as it hurts me 
to do this — here’s your three 
hundred bucks back.” 

Stevens managed to find a smile 
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and spread It over his face. It 
didn’t quite reach. “Never mind 
the money,’’ he said. “You stuck 
by me, and you tried your best to 
help.’’ 

“Please take It. I don’t want 
your dough.’’ 

He shook his head and I was 
surprised that nothing rattled. 
“No, it’s yours. I’m going home 
now and see what Dorothy is go- 
ing to do.” Stevens made a gesture 
that included the cat, the canary, 
and the vial of love potion. “You 
might as well keep these as souve- 
nirs. I won’t be needing them.” 

I nodded, then plodded up the 
street. The cat followed me, purr- 
ing, with the canary hitching a 
free ride on his back. I held the 
vial in my hand and looked for a 
sewer. No sense keeping this stuff. 
It was just bad medicine. Nobody 
wanted love. Bert Bugle was 
right. I should have stuck to 
Mountain Dew Water. 

Then the thought sneaked up 
and kicked me in the pants. I 
stopped plodding and started 
running. 

I didn’t stop running until 
around ten o’clock that night, 
when I ended up panting on Joe 
Stevens’ doorstep. 

He opened the door and I 
breezed in. 

“Mortimer. What brings you 
here?” 

“A taxi. But never mind that. 
I caune to tell you that we’re 
saved.” 


“Saved?” 

“Just came from Mason’s 
house. He and Congressman 
Knocklewort and Bert Bugle have 
agreed to call off their feud. Bert 
Bugle isn’t going to sue me either. 
We can have all the publicity we 
want, Bugle will get us our patent 
protection, and Knocklewort him- 
self will go to Washington for us 
to see the President!” 

“Wait a minute. How did all 
this happen? ” 

“You did it! Or, rather, your 
love potion did it. Remember the 
vial you left with me?” 

Stevens nodded. 

“Well, I got to thinking. All 
three of these birds were having 
dinner together. If a delivery man 
showed up at the back door with 
some Mountain Dew Table Wa- 
ter. And if they drank it at dinner 
— and if this water happened to 
contain the love potion.” 

“You did it!” 

It was my turn to nod. “Then, 
when I figured the stuff had 
plenty of time to get in its licks, 
I showed up at the front door. 
The rest was easy as pie. They 
loved me. They loved you. They 
loved the idea. They loved every- 
body. So we’re all set. Now we can 
begin our campaign.” I paused, 
waiting for the applause. “What’s 
the matter, Joe? Doesn’t it get 
you excited?” 

Stevens stared out of the win- 
dow. “You forget what I told 
you,” he said. “If my potion is 
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injected, the effect is permanent. 
If it’s sprayed on to the skin sur- 
face it’s also sure to last forever. 
But if you just drink a small 
amount, it wears off, perhaps in a 
matter of a few hours. Tomorrow 
those men will be free of its influ- 
ence and they’ll go back to op- 
posing us.” 

“But we can keep them hopped 
up with the water forever if needs 
be,” I argued. “I can manage to 
slip them drinks all day long.” 

“It’s no use. They’re not the 
only ones who have to be sold. No, 
Mortimer, you’ve shown me to- 
day that you can’t sell love to the 
world. Everybody in Washington 
will be the same way and you 
can’t change human nature.” 

“Guess I never thought of that 
angle.” I glanced at him closely. 
“But that isn’t all you have on 
your mind, is it? ” 

Stevens pointed towards the 
door. “See those suitcases? Doro- 
thy packed up when she heard 
the news. She’s ready to leave 
now. Don’t know what’s keeping 
her.” 

“That’s tough,” I said. “If 
there’s anything I can do to help 
— ” I stopped and sniffed. “You 
smell anything burning?” 

“You’re right, there is some- 
thing burning!” Stevens wheeled 
around. “It’s the cellar! The 
house is on fire. Come on! ” 

We clattered down the base- 
ment steps and into the smoky 
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cellar. But the house wasn’t on 
fire. I saw only two things burn- 
ing down there. Stevens’ wife, 
Dorothy, and a little pile of pa- 
pers on the laboratory table. 

Since Dorothy seemed to be 
burning only with rage, I turned 
my attention to the pile of pa- 
pers. “Get some water!” I yelled. 
Stevens ran to the laundry tub, 
filled a pail, and splashed the con- 
tents over the charred fragments 
on the table. 

“What’s the big idea?” he 
asked. Dorothy made a little 
sound that might have been a 
laugh and might also have been a 
sob. 

“It’s too late,” she said. “I 
did it.” 

“ Did what — ? ” Stevens stopped 
and stared. 

“I burned the formula. The 
formula for the love potion.” 

“But—-” 

“Love potion!” She was sob- 
bing, now. “All it ever caused 
was trouble. And even though I’m 
leaving, — yes, I am leaving and 
for good, so don’t try to talk me 
out of it — I wanted to get rid of 
that horrible elixir forever!” 

Stevens sat down and covered 
his face. “Two years of work shot 
to pieces!” he groaned. “Nothing 
to show for it but the little flask 
on the table.” 

Dorothy was over to the table 
and back again before I’d no- 
ticed it. She thrust the flask into 
my hands. “Here, Mr. Mortimer! 
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A little farewell gift for you. A 
token of my personal appreciation 
for busting up my family, busting 
up my husband’s life. Now, get 
out of here! Get out of here and 
take this damned love with you!” 

I held the flask and stared at 
the yellowish liquid. I held love in 
m3" hands and it was cold and 
pale. 1 didn’t like it, because no- 
bod3" loves love, ft doesn’t work 
for the masses, only for indi- 
viduals. 

“Here,” I said to Dorothy. “A 
little farewell gift for you, too!” 

Lifting the flask, I broke it over 
the top of her head. She went 
down in a heap, with the love po- 
tion splashing all over her. 

“You $#%&@f!/*!!!” yelled 
Stevens — only, he yelled it much 
more plainl}" than that. “Trying 
to kill mv’ wife, huh? Just let me 
get my hands on 3"ou — ” ■ 

The proposition didn’t appeal 
to me. 1 turned and ran. The last I 
ever saw of Joe Stevens, he was 
sitting on the cellar floor holding 
his wife in his arms, trying to 
revive her. 

Yes, that was the last I ever 
saw of Stevens. But f heard from 
him once, since then. 

About a week afterwards, he 
called me on the phone. 

“I’m the happiest man in the 
world,” he told me. “And I can 
never thank you enough for all 
3-ou did for me.” 

“ It was nothing, really.” 

“First of all, you showed me 


that this business of reforming 
the world is a lot of foolishness. 
No one man or one idea is big 
enough to do the trick. So I went 
around and got my old job back 
again. From now on. I’m sticking 
to Dog Biscuits.” 

“And 3'our wife?” I asked. 

“Ever since 3"OU hit Dorothy 
on the head she’s been a new 
woman. She adores me. And you 
deserve the thanks for it.” 

I smiled to myself. “Sort of 
thought that would do the trick,” 
I said. “Couldn’t figure out a bet- 
ter use for the last of the love po- 
tion than to spray her with it. 
You said it would be permanent.” 

“I guess it is.” Stevens hesi- 
tated. “Just one thing you should 
know, though — only don’t ever 
let my wife hear about it.” 

“What’s that? ” 

“She made a mistake. There 
really was none of the love potion 
left at all.” 

“But the stuff I splashed on 
her from the flask — ” 

The happiest man in the world 
chuckled. “That was some clean- 
ing fluid I had N'ing around.” 

He hung up, and I suppose 
that’s the way the story ends. 
But there really was a love potion, 
and I can prove it. Come around 
to m3" office anytime and take a 
look at my cat and my canary. 

Or, if you’d prefer to wait 
about a month or so, I think I’ll 
be able to show you the only kit- 
tens in the world with wings. 
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Never Mind A 

MARTIAN 

By WILLIAM P. McQIVERN 


Btil McGovern has conducted Reggie through some 
pretty zany adventures. Or is it the other way around? 
Anyhow^ in this particular concoction of hilarity, the 
problem of housing conies up. The character wishing to 
relocate is a Martian, with a typical Martian yearning 
for peace and complete solitude. The Martian, a small, 
airy being, found exactly what he was looking for. 
Where? Why, inside of Reggie’s head! But, sadly 
enough, the premises were found to be completely 


unfurnished. 

AFTER the revolution had been 
JA put down, violently and effi- 
ciently, the Djehrians — who 
were the fiercest rebels — contin- 
ued to meet and plot in the 'vast 
windy darkness of the caves out- 
side the city of Dar. 

Dar was the largest metropolis 
of the planet Mars, the capital of 
the incumbent administration. It 
was ringed by massive black 
mountains, and these were honey- 
combed with an intricate network 
of tunnels, rivers, waterfalls, caves 
and chambers. Here — in this 
black labyrinth — the Djehrians 
met to plan their fight against the 
Rulers. 


It was dangerous business. 
Guard troops of the Rulers prowled 
the caves and tunnels, their ruth- 
less efficiency heightened by the 
bounty that had been placed on 
the heads of the rebel cabal. The 
meeting place was changed nightly, 
and the rebels flitted to the ap- 
pointed cave singly or in pairs, 
taking the utmost care to make 
certain that they were not ob- 
served or followed. 

But still there were leaks. In- 
formers thronged the city of Dar, 
willing and eager to sell out the 
rebels to the Rulers. And even- 
tually and inevitably the identity 
of the Djehrians’ leader was dls- 
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closed to the Guards. And the 
Guards prepared to pounce on 
him. 

But the Djehrians had in- 
formers too, and from one of these 
they learned of the Guards’ plans. 
They convened in one of the 
great dark caves within two hours 
after receiving this ominous in- 
formation. Their leader Der — 
who was indistinguishable from 
the towering, wraith-like figures 
of his comrades — listened atten- 
tively as a variety of counter- 
measures were proposed and re- 
jected. 

Finally one member cried, “Der 
must flee. Der must not be an- 
nihilated. Der must flee.” 

A chorus of reedy voices took 
up this suggestion, repeating it 
until it swelled to the proportions 
of a chant. 

Then Der raised his arms. 
“There is no place to flee to,” 
he said. “The cities of Kara and 
Mo are crawling with spies. And 
I am known there. The waters 
and skies are patrolled by the 
Guards.”- 

There was a gloomy, despairing 
silence until someone said, “Der 
must leave Mars. There is no 
other hope.” 

This caused a babble of dis- 
cussion. Flee Mars? But where? 
To Jupiter? Certainly not! The 
rulers of Mars were friendly with 
the rulers of Jupiter. And cer- 
tainly not to Venus. Der would 
perish in that wilderness. 


Finally someone said, “Earth ! ” 

There was a silence. “It is too 
much to ask of Der,” a voice said 
at last. 

A reedy rumble of agreement 
followed this. 

But after more discussion some- 
one brought the subject back to 
earth. There was no other place 
for Der to go, and unless he went 
there immediately all was lost. 

“There is a primitive sort of 
life on that planet,” one of Der’s 
chief advisers said. “We could de- 
materialize you, and ship you 
there tonight.” 

“You could lodge yourself with 
one of their primitive life forms,” 
another said. 

“We can select one now — ” 

“And pick you up with the ma- 
chine in a month’s time — ” 

‘ ‘ At determined coordinates — ” 

“It will not be too horrible — ” 

“You will be saved — ■” 

“It is your only chance,” the 
top adviser said, cutting firmly 
through these splintered cries. 

Der was silent for a long inter- 
val. Then he said, “Very well,” 
in a small sad voice. Then, with a 
touch of bitterness, be added: 
“It is the price we must pay for 
survival. But it is a high one. To' 
lodge in the brain of a primitive 
earth unit! It is a monstrous pros- 
pect. But I accept it.” 

At this demonstration of pa- 
triotism, a reverent little sigh 
swept through the rebels and min- 
gled eerily with the great winds 
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which clawed through the dark 
caves . . . 

Three weeks after this decision 
had been reached, Reggie van 
Ameringen was lounging carelessly 
over the bar in his club, listening 
with relish to a tale that Ferdie 
Myrtlehead was telling him about 
his uncle. Reggie was a tall, slim, 
elegantly dressed young man, 
with blond hair and innocent blue 
eyes. His face was narrow and 
bony, and its customary expres- 
sion was one of vacant good- 
humor. There were lots of people 
who insisted that Reggie was no- 
body’s fool ; they claimed on the 
contrary that he was anybody's 
fool. 

Ferdie Myrtlehead, a plump 
young man with a round and silly 
face, had come from a long line of 
assorted nuts. And he was in- 
tensely proud of this. He main- 
tained that he admired anything 
perfect, ‘ and his family were all 
perfect asses. 

— ' Blew all his homes up one 
summer,” he was saying now, 
shaking his head and chuckling 
softly. “Uncle Abner was quite 
a card.” 

“I say!” Reggie said admir- 
ingly. “Man of character, what?” 

“Full of it, chock full. Thought 
they were getting surly. Fact! 
‘Damndest bunch of surly houses 
I ever saw’ he used to say. And 
he wasn’t a man to take a surly 
house lying down. Hired engi- 


neers, dynamite blokes, and went 
all over the country, everywhere 
he had a house, and blew them to 
hell.” Ferdie was choking with 
laughter now, “Palm Springs, 
Newport, Bar Harbor — every- 
where. Then he’d walked through 
the rubble shouting, ‘Get surly 
with me, will you? Imitation 
damn French manor house, that’s 
all you are.’ Ever hear of a fool 
like that, huh?” 

Direct questions always startled 
Reggie. They demanded an an- 
swer, which meant you had to 
know the question. And that was 
no snap. Things slipped out of 
Reggie’s mind very easily. Frown- 
ing, he clung hard to Ferdie’s 
question. “Well,” he said, playing 
the game, “I’ve got a nephew 
who hates swimmers. Once he 
filled his swimming pool with 
jello, and then had a night-time 
swimming party. Couple of his 
best friends had to be pulled out 
by the fire department.” He 
looked hopefully at Ferdie. 

“Not bad, not bad,” Ferdie 
said with the patronizing tone 
of a connoisseur. 

They ordered two more gin 
slings and adjusted themselves 
to new positions at the bar. It 
was only three in the afternoon, 
with long hours ahead of them. 

“How’s Sari?” Ferdie said, 
after a grateful sip of his fresh 
drink. 

“Sari?” 

“You know. Red-haired girl.” 
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“Oh, yes. She’s grand.’’ A 
thought struck him and he smiled. 
“We’re getting married, you 
know. ’ ’ 

“Well, of course. That’s why 
I asked. Is she lost in bride-like 
twitterings?’’ 

“She seems frightfully excited 
about it,” Reggie said. “T can’t 
imagine why, frankly.” He stared 
at his long vacant face in the 
bar mirror. “Girls are strange 
creatures. Spooky, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“Quite. Did I ever tell you 
about my Aunt Minerva?” Ferdie 
swigged his drink, and then began 
to chuckle. “Now there was a 
fine, gamy old loon. Wanted to 
be a policeman. Bought a uni- 
form, whistle, the whole kit and 
kaboodle. Went around arresting 
people, dragging them into station 
houses. Always made fearful rows 
when they sent her packing.” 

“Aunt, uncle,” Reggie said, 
and snapped his fingers. ‘ ‘ Re- 
minds me. I’ve got to dash. Big 
event this afternoon. Meeting 
Sari’s uncle. Cheerio, old chap.” 

“Oh, I say now,” Ferdie said 
dejectedly. “You’re leaving me 
in the lurch. Phone her and tell 
her you’ll be late. I’ve got a grand 
story about my Uncle Sisyphus 
you’ve never heard. Be a good 
chap. How about it?” 

“Righto, I’ll give her a buzz,” 
Reggie said. 

It was at this instant that 
Reggie felt a peculiar knocking 
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inside his head. Normally he 
would have ignored it; - he was 
quite used to buzzings, rappings 
and other varieties of cranial 
disturbances. There was even a 
noise like that of escaping steam 
which he could hear very dis- 
tinctly after he had drunk too 
many stingers. But this knocking 
was followed immediately by a 
voice which said, “There will 
be no stories of Uncle Sisyphus. 
I’ve had enough, do you hear?” 

Reggie glanced at Ferdie, some- 
what hurt. “Well, old man, if 
5'ou’re going to be piggish about 
your stories. I’ll just toddle along. ’ ’ 

“What are you babbling about?” 
Ferdie said pleasantly. 

“ Wasn’tbabbling,” Reggie said. 
His voice and manner were stiff. 
“You said no stories about Uncle 
Sisyphus. Very well. I’ll bite the 
bullet, stiff upper lip, and all the 
rest of it. Chap won’t tell his 
best friend a little story, well 
nothing to do but cut the fellow.” 

“ I say, old fellow, this is pretty 
thick. I’m going to tell you the 
story. What gave you the idea I 
wasn’t?” 

“You said you wouldn’t,” Reg- 
gie said. 

“No, I said that,” the voice 
said. 

Reggie raised his eyebrows. 
He had been watching Ferdie, 
and the bloke’s lips hadn’t moved. 
And they were the only persons 
at the bar. Good stunt, he thought 
shrewdly. Tossing the old voice 
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about like a bouncing beanbag. 

“Where did you learn that 
one?” he asked, feeling a little 
dig of envy. 

Ferdie rubbed his chin. “You 
all right?” he asked. “No hot 
flashes, pains in the head, flutters 
in the stomach?” 

“Feel fine. Top hole.” 

“Let’s start over again. Two 
drinks, bartender. Well, Uncle 
Sisyphus thought for a long while 
that he was an automobile. So 
one day — ” 

There was a knocking and 
battering within Reggie’s head 
that caused a technicolored asort- 
ment of lights to blaze before his 
eyes. And the voice, grim and 
desperate now, cried, “No! Fve 
heard enough of this inane drivel. 
I can’t stand anj^more.” 

“Oh I say, shut up,” Reggie 
said. “You’re turning into a 
shattering bore.” 

Ferdie paused. He twisted his 
drink about in his fingers slowly. 
Then he sighed. “Very well,” 
he said moodily. “It’s all I’ve 
got though, these little yarns 
about the bats in the family tree. 
I suppose it would be different 
if I had a job, or a dog, or a wife. 
But I’m all alone.” 

“But look, old chap, I wasn’t 
talking to you," Reggie said. 

Fei'die patted his shoulder. 
There was a fine hammy film 
of, moisture in his eyes. “Never 
mind, Reggie. I’ve become a silly 


ass, boring my friends with old 
stories. A joke, a fool, a tiresome 
old twaddle-monger.” He shook 
his head. “I didn’t plan it this 
way.” 

And with that he wandered 
off in the direction of the pool 
room, sticking Reggie for eight 
gin slings. 

But that didn’t bother Reggie. 
He had an enormous problem 
on his mind, and this mind of his 
was not constructed to deal with 
problems of any sort. He looked 
cautiously around the oak-pan- 
elled bar room. Empty. Good, he 
thought warily. No one around 
to toss voices about like bean- 
bags. 

Then the voice said clearly, 
“I told you there would be no 
stories about Uncle Sisyphus. You 
had better get used to believing 
me, my friend.” 

“Now see here, who are you?” 
Reggie demanded. 

The bartender looked up at 
him without much interest. Young 
Reggie was, in his opinion, a 
likeable idiot whose normal, every- 
day behavior would have thrown 
a psychiatric convention into a 
tizzy. He wasn’t a bit surprised 
that Reggie was talking to him- 
self. It figures, he thought, and 
went back to his racing form. 

“Who are you?” Reggie de- 
manded again. 

“lamDer.” 

“Where?” Reggie looked around 
the empty room and scratched 
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his head. The pronunciation of 
the last word had a Brooklyn 
aroma, but he didn’t see how 
that would help solve his problem. 
Reggie knew no one from Brook- 
lyn. He didn’t known where 
Brooklyn was, as a matter of 
fact. 

“Der is my name,” the voice 
said sharply. 

Reggie studied the walls, the 
floor, the top of the bar. 

‘‘Sorry, old bean, but I don’t 
see it,” he said. This was a clever 
way to handle it, he thought. 
Get the chap on the run. 

‘‘Stop acting like a fool,” the 
voice said. ‘‘My name is spelled 
D E R.” 

‘‘Oh, I get it now,” Reggie 
said, ‘‘Tthought you were saying 
‘there’.” He slapped his palm 
on the bar and giggled uncon- 
trollably. ‘‘You see, old chap, I 
thought that — ” 

‘‘I know what you thought, 
you tittering half-wit,” the voice 
said. 

Reggie was undisturbed by this 
boorish comment. ‘‘ Well, we have 
it' all straightened out, at any 
rate,” he said. ‘‘But there’s one 
thing puzzling me. Where in the 
deuce are you?” 

‘‘I am inside your head,” the 
voice said. 

Reggie thought this over, chew- 
ing pensively on his lip. It was an 
intriguing idea. Bloke inside his 
head,' chatting away to him as 
if- they were at a cocktail party. 


‘‘Well, well,” he said. ‘‘You 
comfortable in there?” 

“It’s roomy and drafty. You 
have a fifth, no, a tenth-rate 
sort of mind, even by Earth 
standards.” 

“Clear out if you don’t like 
it,” Reggie said. 

“I can’t, for a time,” the voice 
said. “Now listen to me closely. 
I’ve been inside your conscious- 
ness for three weeks. In one more 
week I must leave. And you must 
take me to the place from which 
I will depart. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Where do you have to go?” 

“I do not know yet. I will tell 
you in good time.” 

“I see.” Reggie thought every- 
thing over again, then shrugged. 
And this bloke, in spite of his bad 
manners, didn’t seem like a bad 
egg. After all, he’d put in three 
weeks upstairs without sounding 
off, and this showed character. 
Reggie knew his own mind pretty 
well, and it was no place he liked 
to be cooped up in for very long. 

“Okay, Der,” he said. “But 
how’d you get in, and all the 
rest of it? Pretty good trick, I’d 
say.” 

“I am from Mars.” 

“Oh, that tips .the old hand. 
Simple for a Martian, eh?” 

“Quite simple,” Der said. There 
was a definite strain in his voice 
now, as if he were maintaining his 
calm with a mighty effort of will. 
“You are not surprised? None 
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of this dumbfounds you, explodes 
your previous insular concepts?” 

“ No, I take people pretty much 
as they come,” Reggie said mod- 
estly. He glanced at his watch. 
‘‘Look, old bean. I’ve got to dash 
along. You’ll come,- of course?” 

‘‘Of course,” Der said. ‘‘I must 
go with you, don’t ymu under- 
stand?” 

‘‘Oh, I get your point. Rum 
thing. I’m meeting an awful fat- 
head. Just pay no attention to 
him. But there’s a lovely girl 
you may enjoy.” 

“I’m not interested in your 
friends or activities,” Der said, 
returning to his cold and haughty 
manner. “ I shall retire into silence 
until I have use for you.” 

“Righto. Nestle down in the 
old sponge and make yourself 
comfortable.” 

Reggie started to leave, strange- 
ly buoyed up by this marvellous 
development, but his secret was 
too juicy to keep under wraps. 
He winked at the bartender, and 
beckoned him to come closer. 

‘ ‘ Look, don’t spread this around, 
but I’ve got a Martian in my 
head,” he said, beaming proudly. 
“Keep it mum, eh? Want to 
tell Ferdie about it myself.” 

The bartender nodded slowly. 
“You put an ice pack on your 
head, that’ll get rid of that Mar- 
tian. They hate the cold.” 

“Hate the cold, eh? Is that a 
fact?” 

“Fact,” the bartender said. 


and returned to his racing form. 
He stared at the paper for a few 
moments, his lips moving slowly, 
and then he crumpled it up and 
threw it on the floor. Then he 
beat his forehead with the palm 
of his hand. “Martian in his 
head,” he muttered. “Is any 
job worth it?” he said, staring 
at Reggie’s slender figure as it 
moved gracefully through the cor- 
ridor that led to the street. 

Reggie caught a cab in front 
of the club and was ringing Sari’s 
doorbell ten minutes later. He 
was whistling cheerily now, tap- 
ping out an accompaniment to 
the melody with the toe of a 
glossy black Oxford, his mood 
sunny and benign. It had been a 
jolly kind of day, all things con- 
sidered. Lots- of good talk with 
Ferdie, a few bracing drinks and 
now Sari. There’d been something 
else too, something rather excit- 
ing, but Reggie couldn’t remem- 
ber what it had been. Well, no 
mind ... 

Sari opened the door and he 
kissed her fondly on the forehead. 
She was an amazingly pretty girl, 
with red hair, gray-green eyes, 
and a lovely figure. 

“I can’t believe you’re on 
time,” she said. “It’s just not 
like you.”" 

Reggie waved a hand modestly. 
“ Blokes at the club call me. steady 
Reggie now,” he said. “Responsi- 
ble fellow, they say. Good chap 
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to ask about investments and 
what to do with wild younger 
sons.” ^ 

“Oh, I’m sure,’’ Sari said, smil- 
ing at him. “Well, do come. in. 
I want you to meet my Uncle 
Ed. He’s all the family I’ve got, 
so I want you two to get along 
beautifully.” 

Uncle Ed was standing by the 
fireplace in Sari’s elegantly fur- 
nished living room. He was a 
lean, whipcordish man in his 
middle fifties, with weather- rough- 
ened features and cold, stormy 
graj- eyes. 

“Glad to meet Sari’s lucky 
young man,” he cried, wringing 
Reggie’s hand and pounding him 
on the back with sledge-hammer 
blows. He laughed heartily. “You 
make her happy, or you’ll have 
me to reckon with, you young 
buck.” 

“ Is she unhappy?” Reggie said, 
glancing anxiously at Sari. “Some- 
thing upset you today?” 

Sari — who knew Reggie very 
well — ^ smiled and said, “Let’s 
have a drink, shall we?” At this 
moment, she didn’t want to ex- 
pose her Uncle to Reggie’s curious 
logic. 

They all had a drink. Uncle 
Ed delivered a toast in ringing 
tones, and then settled down to 
what .was obviously his chief 
passion in life — talking about 
himself.. He had been a rnilitary 
man for thirty years, he told 
Reggie, as he strode back and 


forth before the fireplace as if 
he were on guard duty in a dan- 
gerous jungle outpost. The only 
life for a man, he claimed. Keeping 
the flag up and the beggars 
down, the flash of cold steel in 
foreign lands., the tramp of foot 
soldiersr the thunder of artillery 
— these were the totems he had 
revered for thirty years. And 
now it was over. The old soldier 
was back to rest at the hearthside. 
A bayonet wound from Tobruk 
had been acting up, and he couldn’t 
fight anjnuore. This wound, he 
implied with a total lack of sub- 
tlety, was all that had kept him 
from straightening out the situa- 
tion in Korea in jig time. 

Finally, he stopped and looked 
at Reggie. “Well, how about 
yourself?” he asked in his hearty, 
barracks-room voice. “Army?” 

“Well, no.” Reggie said. 

“Navy?” 

Reggie shook his head. 

“Ah, the Marines, eh?” Uncle 
Ed said, rubbing his hands. “They 
were a damned fine bunch of 
fighting men.” 

“I was in the Coast Guard,” 
Reggie said. 

“Coast Guard?” Uncle Ed’s 
voice left no doubt as to what he 
thought of that. “Well, well,” he 
said. 

“That’s right. I was an orderly 
to a Commander.” 

Uncle Ed strangled on his 
drink. “An orderl}’-?” he said, at 
last. 
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“Yes, he was an awfully good 
chap,” Reggie said. “The com- 
mander, I mean.” He sensed in 
his woolly way that he was making 
a bad impression on Uncle Ed. 
What in the devil did the man 
want? Victor McLaglen? 

“I see,” Uncle Ed said, peering 
into his glass. His expression was 
that of a man who had seen a bug 
floating there. 

The afternoon drew to a close. 
Sari was seeing her feminine 
friends that evening, so Reggie 
was dismissed for the day with 
instructions to report the follow- 
ing morning. She came with him 
to the door and kissed him on 
the cheek. “Don’t mind Uncle 
Ed,” she said. “He’s an old fire- 
eater, and he’s got the idea — 
from God knows what bad movie 
— that his mission in life is to 
protect helpless females. Don’t 
worry about him, please.” 

“Maybe he’ll be drafted,” Reg- 
gie said hopefully. “Well, ta, ta.” 

Cabbing to his apartment Reg- 
gie was in a gloomy mood. Sari 
was a delightful girl and he longed 
to settle down with her in a cozy 
billet for two. But the prospect 
of having a trumpeting ass like 
Uncle Ed around was distinctly 
bleak. Well, we’ll burn that bridge 
when we come to it, he decided 
philosophically. 

Then the voice inside his head 
sounded once more. “You are 
completely right,” Dersaid. “This 


uncle is a real staggering idiot.” 

Reggie was cheered to find this 
unexpected support. It increased 
his good opinion of Der. “I knew 
you’d think so,” he said warmly. 

At home, Reggie felt much 
better. His man, Clive, made him 
a nourishing drink, and Reggie 
settled down in a deep chair with 
a sigh of contentment. 

“Clive, old bean,” he said, “a 
dashed funny thing happened to 
me today.” 

“Yes, sir?” Clive was a tall, 
balding man with the manners of 
an earl. He raised his eyebrows 
and regarded his young master 
(whom he knew to be an imbecile) 
with an expression blended of 
interest and suspicion. He had 
learned to be wary of the ‘funny’ 
things that happened to Reggie. 

“It’s difficult to explain,” Reg- 
gie went on in a musing tone. 
“But the fact is I’ve got a 
Martian inside my head. Not a 
bad chap, either. Sound, you 
know.” 

“Yes, sir,” Clive said, after a 
short pause. 

Reggie felt a burst of affection 
for the man. There were blokes 
you could count on, and Clive 
was one of them. Also the bar- 
tender at the club. You gave them 
a bit of out-of-the-way news and 
they took it like men. No, ‘Good 
Gods’ or ‘I says!’ Steady types, 
that’s what they were. He won- 
dered how Uncle Ed would take 
news like that. Probably want to 
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shxaot the Martian, or hack him 
to bits. Brag about it afterwards 
in his club, the bounder. 

“Will that be all?” Clive said. 

“Carry on,” Reggie said, with 
a languid wave of his hand. 

Reggie’s spirits stayed . high 
until after dinner. And then some- 
thing occurred which plunged 
them down to his boots. The door 
bell sounded, and Clive announced 
Sari’s Uncle Ed. 

Uncle Ed had two pigskin grips 
with him, which Clive relieved 
him of with some hauteur, and 
Reggie immediately feared the 
worst. 

And his fears were not ground- 
less. 

“I thought you might put 
me up until after the wedding,” 
Uncle Ed said, stripping off his 
gloves. “Nice little spot you’ve 
got here, I must say.” 

“Must you?” Reggie muttered. 

Uncle Ed fixed a cold and 
stormy eye on him. Then he put 
his hands on his hips. “Sari has 
told me that your marriage plans 
have been cancelled unexpectedly 
on several occasions in the past. 
She is an innocent and lovable 
young woman, and doesn’t have 
my knowledge of the world. She 
regards these defections of yours 
as something — ^ ah — whimsical 
and unimportant. However, I 
don’t. And I will say this to you 
now, Reggie. You will marry 
Sari Saturday morning, as per 
plan, or you will have me to 


reckon with. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“But of course I’m marrying 
her,” Reggie protested. 

“Precisely.” Unde Ed swung 
his gloves into his open palm 
and thej^ made an emphatic report 
in the silence. “I’ve handled 
things like this before, if I may 
say so. In less tender spots in 
the world. We have ways to 
enforce compliance, we old sol- 
diers. There’s the stake-out on 
an ant-hill, for one. You wouldn’t 
like it, Reggie.” 

“Well, of course I wouldn’t,” 
Reggie said nervously. 

“We’ll say no more about it 
then, ’’Uncle Ed said. “ Now, please 
ask your man to show me to my 
room. I’ll be here to keep an eye 
on you, remember.” 

Clive took Uncle Ed off and 
returned a few moments later 
to find Reggie sunk in a morass 
of gloom. Clive cleared his throat 
delicately and said, “If you’ll 
forgive my saying so, sir, your 
prospective relative-in -law is not 
likely to creep into my heart.” 

“Well put,” Reggie said list- 
lessly. 

“He’s a soldier, I gather?” 

“ Regular old fire-horse. Held 
the bridle of Hannibal’s elephant, 
to hear him tell it. Ghastly fel- 
low.” 

“Hmmmn,” Clive said. “Old 
soldier, eh?” There was a thought- 
ful look on his long, intelligent 
face. 
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The wedding was set for Satur- 
day morning at eleven o’clock. 
Reggie was up at nine, ate a 
hearty breakfast and then show- 
ered and adorned himself in a 
cutaway jacket, striped trousers 
and spats. He was in a very jolly 
mood. After the wedding there 
would be no need for Uncle Ed’s 
jailer-like presence, and they would 
send the old fool packing. He was 
putting a carnation in his lapel 
when a knock sounded on his 
door. 

It was Uncle Ed, impeccably 
turned out, his mustaches waxed 
to fine needle-points. 

, “Ah, the happy day,” he said, 
taking a stroll about the room. 
“I’m glad you’re ready bright 
and early. We can leave for the 
church anytime you say.” 

Reggie perceived that Uncle 
Ed was going to stick to him 
like a mustard plaster until the 
jolly old knot was spliced. 

“Fine,” he said. 

“Good. I’ll be with you until 
the ceremony. Moral support, 
and all that.” He laughed in- 
sincerely. 

It was then the blow fell. Der 
— who had -been silent for so long 
that Reggie had forgotten about 
him — said in a firm voice, “It 
is time for you take me to my 
place of departui'e.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What’s that?” Uncle Ed asked, 
looking at Reggie .oddly. 

“I wasn’t talking to you,” 


Reggie said. “I've got somebody 
else in my mind.” 

“On your mind, you mean,’' 
Uncle Ed said. 

“No- — ^yes,” Reggie said. 

“We must leave,” Der said. 
“We have a long trip to make. 
I have received the coordinates. 
Our destination is California.” 

Reggie started nervously. “I 
say, that’s impossible,” he said. 

“You would prevent me from 
returning home?” 

“Well, that’s pretty sticky,” 
Reggie said sympathetically. 
“You want to go home, eh?” 

“ I’m staying right here,” Unde 
Ed cried in his parade ground 
voice. “What gave you the idea 
I’m going home?” 

“Don’t bother talking to this 
idiot;” Der said. “You’ll only 
confuse matters. Now listen care- 
fully: we must leave immediately. 
Unless you cooperate I will have 
to be disagreeable. For in- 
stance — ” 

The voice trailed off and Reggie 
felt a sudden splitting pressure 
growing inside his head. “I say!” 
he cried. 

“Just a sample,” Der said. 
“Now unless you want your skull 
plastered about the walls you had 
better cooperate.” . 

The pressure eased inside Reg- 
gie’s head, and he put his hands 
tenderly to his temples. The old 
noggin felt like an over-ripe 
squash, he thought nervously. 

Uncle Ed was studying him. 
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with a frozen little smile. “You’re 
behaving very curiously,” he said. 
Still smiling he put a foot on to 
a chair, rolled up his trouser cuff 
and removed a thin gleaming 
knife from a scabbard that was 
strapped to his leg. "Handy 
gadget,” he said softly, and saun- 
tered toward Reggie. Twirling 
the deadly little knife in his fin- 
gers, he stared clinically at Reg- 
gie’s adam’s apple. “Let me make 
myself perfectly clear,” he said. 
“Unless you go through with this 
marriage I shall be forced to cut 
you into small strips. Do you 
understand? I don’t approve of 
men who trifle with the affections 
of an innocent girl.” 

“ Nor do I,” Reggie said stoutly. 

“Let us go,” Der said. “Other- 
wise I’ll blow your skull open. 
Quickly now.” 

It was a pretty sour pickle he 
was in, Reggie thought. If he 
went on and married Sari he 
would be the first headless bride- 
groom in history. But if he tried 
to take Der to California Uncle 
Ed would be on him with that 
frightful pig sticker. It was a de- 
cided mess. 

And he had to make up his 
mind in a hurry. Fortunately, 
Reggie wasn’t quite bright enough 
to be afraid. He regarded the 
prospects of having his head 
popped open and his throat cut 
with a sort of whimsical resigna- 
tion. Had there been no other 
factors involved, he would have 


flipped a coin to settle the issue. 
But there was another factor. 
The simple business of loyalty. 
Reggie liked Der and he didn’t 
like Uncle Ed. Also, Der was 
a long way from home, a stranger 
in town, and in a sense he was 
Reggie’s guest. You just couldn’t 
be cold to a bloke under those 
circumstances. 

“I say, put that thing away,” 
Reggie said to Uncle Ed. “I’m 
planning to marry Sari. Let’s 
be off to the church, eh?” 

“That’s a wise idea,” Uncle 
Ed said, bending to replace the 
stiletto. 

Reggie calmly picked up a 
heavy silver-backed hair-brush 
from his dresser and slugged 
Uncle Ed at the base of the skull. 
Uncle Ed went down in an un- 
soldierly sprawl ; his body stiffened 
at once into the posture of atten- 
tion and held it. 

“Very neat,” Der said. “Now 
let’s be on your way.” 

“Righto. California, eh? Long- 
ish trip, what?” 

Reggie hurried into the living 
room and found Clive flicking 
a dust rag about with an air of 
aloof elegance. 

“Clive, I just beaned Uncle 
Ed. Stand by with the old ice 
pack like a good chap.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“I can’t get married today. 
Got to go to California. Tell Sari. 
Tell her I love her.” 
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“Very well, sir.” 

“Give her my best.” Reggie 
paused, chewing on his lip. He 
realized dimly that he was in- 
conveniencing her to some extent. 
“Tell her I’ll bring her back 
something nice,” he said, by way 
of amends. 

“Yes sir.” 

And with that Reggie was off. 
Downstairs in the bright morning 
sunlight he hailed a cab. “Cali- 
fornia,” he told the driver and 
settled back comfortably. “Really 
quite simple,” he said to Der. 

Then he realized the cab wasn’t 
moving. The driver, a sorrowful- 
looking man with a shiny bald 
head, was looking back at him 
with narrowed eyes. 

“What’s that?” he said. 

“ California,” Reggie said, glanc- 
ing at his watch. 

In some intuitive manner the 
cab driver realized that he was 
not dealing with a wise guy, 
a drunk, or a moron. He wasn’t 
quite sure what he was dealing 
with, but he knew this was no 
ordinary type. 

“Mister, I can’t take you to 
California,” he said. “It’s too far. 
But I can take you to a train, 
or maybe an airplane. How about 
that?” 

“Well, grand,” Reggie said. 
“Let’s make it the train, shall 
we? I think planes are a giant 
hoax. Fellow at my club told me 
that. The idea is preposterous, if 
you think about it. Tons of metal 


flying about in the air! Ridiculous 
what!” Reggie laughed pleasantly. 
“Well, off we go, eh?” 

“Yes, mister,” the driver said, 
taking a long breath. 

But within the distance of a 
block Reggie came to grips with 
another problem. “Money,” he 
muttered aloud. 

“What’s that?” Der said. 

“We need money. Tickets, 
meals, hotels, all the rest of it.” 
Reggie’s tone was worried. Money 
was something he didn’t under- 
stand at all. Trading bits of 
paper for things was a very un- 
nerving business, if you thought 
about it. Any minute people 
might laugh at you, chase you 
away for attempting to trick 
them. 

“Well, get some money,” Der 
said impatiently. 


“But where?” 
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“That’s your problem.” 

Reggie stewed about it for 
awhile, rubbing his long jaw nerv- 
ously. Only one thought filtered 
into his spongy brain ; repair 
to the club, take up the problem 
with Ferdie. He told Der about 
this, got his okay, then changed 
his directions to the driver. 

Ten minutes later he was in 
the blessed sanctuary of the men’s 
bar, contentedly sipping a brandy 
milk punch with Ferdie. Ferdie 
took a dim view of Reggie’s stand- 
ing-up Sari. 

“Caddish thing to do,” he 
said, shaking his head. 

“But I had to,” Reggie said. 
“I still love her wildly. But I must 
go to California. That’s why I 
came here.” 

“That doesn’t follow,” Ferdie 
said, pouncing on this non se- 
quitur. 

“I need a bit of the old ready 
for tickets, meals, all the rest 
of it,” Reggie said. 

“Hah!” Ferdie said in a bleak 
voice, “Money! I haven’t seen 
any of the stuff for years. When 
I ask the old man for it he starts 
babbling about camels and eyes 
of needles and my getting into 
Heaven.” 

“Well, let’s have a drink,” 
Reggie said. 

“Grand idea.” 

They had several drinks. Der 
became impatient; his voice was 
acquiring an ominous ring. 

Finally Ferdie snapped his fin- 


gers. “You’ll go out on the Super 
Chief, right?” 

Reggie nodded hopelessly. “If 
I find some cash.” 

Ferdie began to laugh. “Don’t 
need money. Something just oc- 
curred to me.” His laugher rock- 
eted about the room and several 
members departed in a rage. 
“The old man owns the Santa 
Fe,” Ferdie said happily. “You 
see, his father wouldn’t buy him 
an electric train years ago, so 
the old man bought himself a 
bunch of railroads when he came 
of age. I’ve got a pass on the 
road.” He brought out a wallet, 
fumbled through a collection of 
cards until he came to one that 
was stamped and signed by the 
Santa Fe. 

“Good anywhere, anytime,” 
Ferdie said. “Take it, old man.” 

“I say, what luck,” Reggie 
said. “Let’s have a quick one for 
the road, eh?” 

“For the rafZroad,” Ferdie cried 
with a scream of laughter He 
pounded Reggie on the back. 
Reggie pounded him on the back. 

The bartender stared at them 
with a bright and active dis- 
like ... 

When Reggie got to the train 
he was in a mellow mood. The 
pass worked wonders. A con- 
ductor led him to a drawing room, 
begged him to think of himself 
as a guest of the road, and then 
tiptoed away, closing the door 
reverently behind him. Reggie 
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was tired from the emotional ex-, 
plQsipns of the day, and pleasantly 
numbed by half-a-dozen brandy 
rtiilk punches. He stretched out 
on the .bed, sighed comfortably 
and fell at once into a dreamless 
sleep. 

The train was roaring along 
when he woke. Reggie \yas con- 
scious of a slight hangover and 
acute hunger. Well, off to the 
diner, he thought. Guest of the 
road and all that. For a moment 
he looked at his clothes with a 
sceptical frown. Cutaway, striped 
trousers, spats, all pretty elegant. 
But it wasn’t the right time of 
day for them. Finally hunger 
triumphed over his sartorial mis- 
givings, and he shrugged and set 
off to find the diner. 

Reggie’s concern over his attire 
was needless. He had few accom- 
plishments of any consequence, 
but , he did wear clothes with 
elegant authority. He could have 
worn a bathing suit and got away 
with it. 

The dining car was crowded 
but Reggie found a seat next 
to an elderly gentleman with a 
hearing aid. After a few polite 
bellows about the weather, he 
ordered a large dinner from the 
steward and settled back to stare 
at the passing scenery. His mood 
was less mellow now. He thought 
of Sari and sighed. How would 
he ever straighten this mess out? 
He sighed again and nibbled on 
a cracker. Might be best to enlist 
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in the. Foreign Legion. Come 
home thirty or forty years hence. 
He saw himself in a rakish uni- 
form, limping slightly, hair 
streaked with silver, meeting Sari 
in some far-off, bitter-sweet fu- 
ture. The}’ would talk sadly of 
what might have been, and he 
would dandle her child on his 
knee. No, her children would 
be too big for that. Maybe a 
little dog. He would tell Sari 
about the sacking of this or that 
place, the great battle that took 
place here or there. And they’d 
have a drink. Maybe half-a-dozen. 
Good stiff Scotches. Reggie began 
to feel better. Maybe they could 
start all over again, pleasantly 
tight. Get the filthy little dog off 
his knee straight away. Get Sari 
on his knee. That would be the 
maneuver. Have a few more 
drinks. Ask Ferdie over. Make a 
real party out of it. Reggie chuck- 
led and nibbled another cracker. 
Why wait thirty or forty years? 
And to hell with that Legion 
nonsense. The thing to do was go 
straight back and put Sari firmly 
on his knee. Right! 

He looked up, still smiling 
happily, and saw Sari’s Uncle 
Ed enter the dining car. 

For an instant he sat frozen, 
the grin fixed' horribly on his 
face, while his heart leaped about 
in his chest like an imprisoned 
bullfrog. 

Then Uncle Ed saw him. 

“Har! Scoundrel!” he cried, 
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in a voice that might have teed- 
off a cavalry charge. 

Reggie grabbed a fistful of 
crackers and ran for it. Uncle 
Ed made the tactical mistake of 
pausing to get the stiletto out 
from under his trouser leg, and 
when he straightened up Reggie 
had disappeared. With a bellow 
of rage Uncle Ed set after him. 

Reggie ran through three cars 
like a nimble goat, aware of noth- 
ing but Uncle Ed’s stiletto and 
the wild fury he had seen in the 
old fool’s eyes. He knew Uncle 
Ed was gaining on him ; his shout- 
ing voice was closer every second. 
The trouble was that Reggie’s 
headlong flight was clearing the 
track for Uncle Ed. Finally Reggie 
skidded to a stop, jerked open 
the door of the nearest room, and 
hurled himself inside. He closed 
the door, put his back to it and 
closed his eyes. 

Uncle Ed went roaring past, 
screeching like a banshee. The 
voice died away as he banged 
out of the doors at the end of the 
car. 

“Whew!” Reggie said. 

“Have we met?” another voice 
said coldly. 

For a second Reggie thought 
Der had spoken. But when he 
opened his eyes he realized his 
mistake. There was a girl sitting 
in the seat by the window looking 
up at him with a very cold expres- 
sion on her face. 


“Why, hello there,” Reggie 
said pleasantly. 

“Would you mind telling me 
what you’re doing in my room?” 

“Not at all. It’s a rather good 
yarn, as a matter of fact.” Reggie- 
sat down, crossed his legs and 
beamed at the girl. Sensible type 
he thought approvingly. “A few 
years back, I met a delightful girl 
named Sari,” he began. “Well, 
one thing led to another and — ” 

“I don’t want your autobio- 
graphy, I just want you to clear 
out,” the girl snapped. “Unless 
you leave immediately I’ll ring 
for the conductor.” 

“No! If I go outside I’ll be 
killed.” 

“What nonsense! Do you think 
this is the Orient Express?” 

“I’m serious.” Reggie caught 
her slim hands in his and sank to 
one knee. “There’s a preposter- 
ous crackpot roaming about this 
train with a knife, and his only 
passion in life is to cut me into 
tiny pieces.” 

“What’s he got against you?” 

“Oh, it’s a madly complicated 
business,” Reggie said. “But I 
haven’t done anything wrong." 

Something changed in the girl’s 
face. She looked a bit more in- 
terested now, and her eyes were 
softer. “Well, you don’t look like 
the criminal type, I must say.” 
She hesitated, then shrugged. 
“Stay here if you like for a while. 
Perhaps you can get off at the 
next stop.” 
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“I say, that’s good of you,” 
Reggie said fervently. 

The girl smiled slightly and 
looked out the window. Reggie 
settled back comfortably and let 
his heartbeat return to normal. 
They sat in silence for several 
minutes. The girl’s profile was 
to Reggie and he was therefore 
able to study her in a clinical 
manner. And she was well worth 
studying! She had silky blonde 
hair, a complexion like white 
satin, and wide baby-blue eyes. 
Her lower lip was gently swollen 
into a sensuous provocative pout. 
She wore a yellow silk dress that 
hugged the ripe luscious curves 
of her body as if it thoroughly 
enjoyed the job. Her legs were 
bare, lightly tanned and abso- 
lutely perfect. 

But despite all these physi- 
cal endowments she didn’t look 
happy, Reggie thought. 

The silence wore on, making 
him uncomfortable. Finally he 


said, “Is anj'^thing wrong?” 

“Nothing you could help. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Oh, we mustn’t strike the 
colors without a fight,” Reggie 
said. “I’m good at cheering peo- 
ple up. Let’s give it a try.” 

“You don’t know who I am?” 

“Well — no.” 

“I’m Mona Maxwell.” 

“Reggie van Ameringen.” 

She sighed. “I’m an actress. 
Lots of people would know who 
I am. Or maybe they wouldn’t. 
You’ve never heard of me?” 

“I’m sorry,” Reggie said. 

“Well, maybe you’re the kind 
of guy I should talk to,” she 
said, studying him with a bit 
more interest. “You’re outside 
the racket, and maybe you’ve 
got a fresh slant on things. The 
thing is, my quote career unquote 
is going to hell because I’m not 
a lady.” 

“What an absurd idea!” 

She let him have a grateful 
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little smile. “That’s sweet, but 
don’t kid me. I know what I am. 
And that’s the trouble. I can do 
only one thing, and that’s the 
Dead End Kids sort of work. And 
there’s no demand for it right 
now. But there is a wonderful 
part open in a picture they’re 
doing at Magnum, and that’s 
what I’m going back to take a 
crack at. Maurice Mann, the 
big boss at Magnum, is willing 
to let me test for it, but the direc- 
tor is unsold on me. He doesn’t 
think he can teach me to act 
like a lady, and that’s what the 
part needs. A lady. Fancy me as a 
pure-bred little debutante?’’ She 
laughed shortly and shook her 
head. “It’s crazy.” 

“Ladies are ladies,” Reggie 
said. “One doesn’t act like a 
lady. One is a lady.” He settled 
back, clasping his hands about a 
bony knee. “This director must 
be a priceless ass. Supposing you 
teach a man to act like a horse. 
Make him paw the ground and 
whinny. Does that make him a 
horse? No, he’s still a man acting 
like a horse. Same with ladies. 
Dogs. Trout. Really, it’s fright- 
fully simple, don’t you see?” 

“But how about manners, and 
stuff like that? Knowing the right 
fork, saying the right thing. 
That’s where I get caught with 
my breeding down. The wrong 
side of the tracks is always getting 
into the act.” 


“My dear girl, you mustn’t 
worry about things like that,” 
Reggie said gently. Here was a 
sweet and earnest little thing, 
he thought, being bothered by 
an absolute lot of nonsense. “Take 
this fork business for instance,” 
he went on, determined to sweep 
away her anxieties. “Ghastly 
bore, really. Knives, forks, spoons, 
stretching stupidly out on either 
side of your plate. By the time 
you get to the end of them you’re 
in your dinner partner’s soup.” 

“ I know,” she said sadly. “And 
you never know which one to 
use.” 

“Oh, rot. Give you a good 
tip on that. Friend of mine named 
Ferdie told me abont this one. 
You’d like him,” Reggie said 
warmly. “He’s a grand chap. 
Anyway, here’s his little trick. 
There you are facing a square 
yard of cutlery, all of it smug 
and shining. Knives are the worst, 
you know. Very smug, actually. 
Well, let’s say it’s soup time. 
You don’t know what spoon to 
take. Well, you don’t take any 
of them. Got that?” 

"Don’t take any of them?” 

“That’s right. You stare at 
them with a fishy eye, and keep 
your hands in your lap. After a 
bit the hostess will start to squirm. 
Let her squirm. Serves her right. 
Then she’ll give the eye to the 
butler, and he’ll come padding up 
behind you. Ts something wrong, 
sir’ he will whisper. Then you 
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say in a cold, stony voice, “If 
it’s not too much trouble, may 
I have a clean soup spoon?’ That 
will do it. He’ll pop back with a 
clean spoon, which you examine 
very, very carefully, and then 
you go on with dinner.’’ 

She began to laugh. “Oh, you’re 
not serious,” she said. 

“Ferdie does it all the time. 
And he’s got another trick, too. 
He picks up all the cutlery, one 
piece at a time, and gives its the 
fishy eye. Then he selects just 
one of them and eats the whole 
meal with it. That little maneuver 
puts an end to this nonsense 
about which fork to use. You use 
the clean one, that’s all.” 

“You make it all sound so 
funny,” she said. “I don’t think 
I’ll ever worry about knives and 
forks again. Go on, tell me some 
more.” 

“Well, none of it’s important,” 
Reggie said. “Just have a good 
time, be yourself. If you meet 
stinkers, well be a little stinker 
yourself. Take dukes. Dukes are 
usually stinkers. Don’t know why. 
But it works that way. So you 
meet the Duke of Blenheim. He 
looks down his nose at you, mut- 
ters something you can’t under- 
stand. Frightful manners. All 
dukes act that way. Well now. 
You smile at him and say, ‘Jove, 
I’ve always wanted to meet the 
Duke of Blandings.’ He raises 
his eyebrows and says, ‘I say, 
old chap. I’m the Duke of Blen- 
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heim.’ Then you stare at him. 
For a longish bit of time. Then 
you say, ‘Oh!’ That’s all. Not 
another word. Then stroll off. 
Ten to one he’ll be after you like 
a shot to have you for week-ends 
of grouse hunting. It always 
works.” 

“Tell me,” she said smiling, 
“do you use these gags?” 

“Well, no. But Ferdie does. 
All the time.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

Reggie blushed. “Well, they’re 
not really very kind,” he said 
shyly. 

Mona Maxwell regarded him 
in silente for a few seconds and 
then she leaned forward and 
kissed him full on the lips. 

“You’re kind of goofy,” she 
said, drawing back from him, 
“but you’re the sweetest guy I 
ever met. 

“It’s very good of you to say 
so,” Reggie said, touched. 

Mona took one of his hands 
and patted it in a friendly manner. 
“Look, Reggie, I’m going to 
make you a very un-ladylike 
proposition. How about staying 
here with me until we get to the 
coast? You can help me a lot, 
I know it. Somehow you give 
me confidence. Y.ou make all these 
things that worry me seem kind 
of funny and silly. Won’t you do 
it, please?” 

Reggie thought of Uncle Ed 
prowling about the train with 
his stiletto. “Delighted,” he said, 
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smiling. “I want to cooperate.” 

She looked away from him, col- 
oring slightly. “■! shouldn’t say 
this, I guess, being that I’m such a 
perfect lady and you’re such a 
perfect gent, but you don’t have 
— well, anything else in mind, do 
you?” 

Reggie looked at her in alarm. 
“Don’t get the wrong idea about 
ladies and gentlemen. If you’re 
confused about that, I shall have 
to tell you where little ladies and 
little gentlemen come from.” 

“Oh, I know all about that,” 
she said. “I was just thinking of 
us, specifically.” 

“Well, that’s better,” Reggie 
said, relieved. “No, I have noth- 
ing in mind but convincing you 
that this director is a fright- 
ful fool.” He patted her hand. 
“You’re a very real lady, my 
dear. And now let’s order dinner, 
shall we?” . . . 

Thirty-six hours later Reggie 
strode briskly into the sunny 
brilliance of the Los Angeles sta- 
tion. Der had become active 
again now they were nearing his 
destination. However, there had 
been a change in his manner. 
He had dropped his dictatorial 
brusqueness. 

“We’re close to the exact spot 
where I must meet the machine,” 
he said excitedly. “Let’s get a 
cab. I can tell you how to direct 
the driver.” 

“Very well.” 


They commandeered a cab and 
presently were bowling out of 
Los Angeles toward Hollywood. 

“You’ve been a good sport 
about this,” Der said. “I’m sorry 
about messing up all your plans.” 

“Well, it’s done and that’s 
that,” Reggie said philosophically. 

— Er — that girl,” Der said. 
“Quite attractive, I thought. By 
your standards, of course,” he 
added hastily. “On Mars, she 
would seem very weird.” 

“I daresay.” 

“Oh, of course. I wouldn’t look 
twice at her on Mars.” 

“I shouldn’t imagine so.” 

“Tell me,” Der said plaintively, 
“Are you people getting any- 
where with inter-planetary travel. 
You know, space ships, things 
like that?” 

“I’m sure I wouldn’t know.” 

“Hmmmm! Well, if anything 
breaks in that line, why don’t 
you come up for a visit?” 

“Well, that’s very good of 
you,” Reggie said, touched. “I’ll 
remember it.” 

Der laughed casually. “You 
might bring Miss Maxwell, too. 
She seemed very fond of you.” 

“We might work it out,” Reg- 
gie said. “Sounds like a rum 
time.” 

“Wonderful!” Der said hap- 
pily. 

After a while they drew up 
before a great iron gate at which 
a uniformed guard was stationed. 
Visible through the gates were a 
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series of white buildings gleaming 
in the brilliant sun. And high 
above the gate was a sign that 
read: Magnum Studios! 

“This is it, we’re very close,” 
Der said. 

Reggie paid the driver (with 
money Mona had thoughtfully 
insisted he take) and approached 
the guard. Der was figuratively 
jumping with excitement by now. 
“We must go inside. There, that 
big window in the central build- 
ing. That’s where I must go.” 

“Righto,” Reggie said. 

The guard strolled to meet 
him, smiling pleasantly. 

“Do you have a pass?” he asked. 

“Well, no,” Reggie said. “But 
this is terribly important. We’ve 
got to get inside. You see that 
big window in the central build- 
ing? That’s where we go.” 

“Oh, that's where you want to 
go,” the guard said, rocking on 
his heels. “By any chance do 
you know whose office that is?” 

“Well, no.” 

“That’s Mr. Maurice Mann’s 
office. He just happens to own 
this studio.” 

“Well, I’m sure he enjoys 
that,” Reggie said. “What’re our 
chances, old chap?” 

“Your chances? Well, let’s see 
now,” the guard said reflectively. 
“Supposing you walked up to 
the 'White House and said that 
you wanted to see President 
Eisenhower. What do you think 
your chances would be?” 


Reggie shrugged. “Longish, I 
imagine.” 

“Well, they’d be very good 
compared to your chances of 
seeing Mr. Mann,” the guard 
said, shaking his head. 

A horn sounded behind them, 
and he said, “Run along now, 
I’m busy. Sorry.” 

Reggie turned away dejectedly 
as a Rolls Royce pulled up beside 
him and stopped. Mona Maxwell 
put her blonde head out the rear 
window, and yelled, “Reggie! 
What are you doing here?” 

Reggie wheeled about. “What 
luck!” he said. 

“Look at that beautiful hair,” 
Der said softly. 

“Down, old chap,” Reggie said. 
He hurried to the side of the car, 
and said, “Look, old dear, can 
you get us into Maurice Mann’s 
office?” 

“ ‘Us’ ” Mona said, frowning. 
“Where’s your friend?” 

“I mean me,” Reggie said. 
“It’s frightfully important.” 

“But of course. Hop in. I’m 
going to see him right now.” 

“ Ripping.” Reggie climbed into 
the car and tossed the guard 
a sprightly salute as they rolled 
into the lot. Five minutes later 
they entered .the presence of 
Maurice Mann, after passing 
through three outer offices in 
-which secretaries were busily en- 
gaged in polishing their nails. 

Maurice Mann was a tall, 
powerfully built man with a mas- 
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sive bald head. He walked around 
his desk, which took him almost 
a fuU minute, and embraced 
Mona with a paternal hug. 

“Grand to have you back 
home, darling,” he said heartily. 

Mona introduced Reggie and 
Maurice Mann squeezed his fin- 
gers mightily. “Grand to have 
you back home,” he said heartily. 

Der ^aid, “Under his desk, 
that’s where I meet the machine. 
It’s waiting for me now. Under 
his desk, quickly.” 

Just then there was a violent 
commotion outside the door of 
Mann’s office. Voices were raised 
suddenly and angrily, and a 
woman screamed. The door burst 
open and Uncle Ed charged into 
the room, stiletto raised to strike. 
And behind him were Clive and 
Sari, imperturbable and dis- 
traught respectively. 

“We’ve trailed you like blood- 
hounds, by God,” Uncle Ed 
shouted. 

“Oh, Reggie, what’s happened 
to you!” Sari cried. 

“I have a change of clothes, 
sir,” Clive said quietly. 

Uncle Ed advanced on Reggie 
as Maurice Mann began to bellow 
for producers, directors, writers 
and finally, the police. 

Reggie hurled himself under 
Mann’s cavernous desk, and as he 
did he felt a sudden booming 
explosion within his head. The 
concussion knocked him cold, but 
before he blacked out he heard 


Der say, “So. long, old man. It 
was pleasant.” . . . 

Then, hours later, it seemed, 
he was pulled out from beneath 
the desk and hoisted to his feet. 
The tableau, he saw gloomily, 
hadn’t changed. Everyone was 
still babbling wildly, and Uncle 
Ed still brandished the nasty pig 
sticker. 

But then, over the noisy con- 
fusion, Clive’s voice fell like a bar 
of iron. “Drop that foolish knife, 
and drop it instantly,” he said, 
with enough volume to set the 
ashtrays on Mann’s desk bounc- 
ing musically. 

Uncle Ed let the knife fall from 
his hand, and then he slowly 
straightened to attention. His 
eyes were fixed immovably on a 
spot about two inches to the right 
of Clive’s ear. 

“I was once a Guards’ Officer,” 
Clive said apologetically to Reg- 
gie. “And I remembered this 
chap at last. Painful as it is for 
me to say so, sir, he was one of 
the least efficient kitchen orderlies 
in my company. The men called 
him Greasy Eddie, if my memory 
serves. Stand at ease,” he said to 
Unde Ed in a kinder voice. 

“Thank you, sir,” Uncle Ed 
said. He looked miserably at Sari. 
“ I always wanted to be a soldier, 
but I wasn’t much of one. And 
when I got pensioned off, I 
started to act the part.” 

It was then that Maurice Mann 
exploded in earnest. “Get out. 
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get out, all of you,” he shouted. 
‘‘I don’t want madmen and idiots 
crawling under my feet. You too, 
Mona, clear out of here.” 

Reggie stared at him coldly. 
“That is the not the way to 
address a lady,” he said. 

Mona caught Maurice Mann’s 
arm, and said coaxingly, “Relax, 
please. This is all in fun. Reggie 
here has been a great friend of 
mine.” 

“Well, all right, all right,” 
Maurice Mann said testily. He 
looked down his nose at Reggie 
and muttered something inau- 
dible. 

Reggie smiled boyishly, and 
gave Mona a fleeting wink. 

“I say, this is a pleasure,” 
he said. “I’ve always wanted to 
meet Maurice Manning.” 

“I happen to be Maurice 
Mann." 

“Oh!” Reggie said. 

There was a long silence. Then 
he turned to Sari and took her 
arm. “Come along, my dear. I’ve 
got a good, longish story to tell 
you.” 

“I’m sure it’s going to be long. 


at least,” she said, smiling. 

They were almost at the door 
before Maurice Mann caught up 
with them. “Look, I suppose I’ve 
behaved pretty crudely,” he said 
earnestly. 

Reggie waved a hand negli- 
gently. “I daresay,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Wouldn’t you like to look 
around the studio, and then come 
back here for lunch? Really, I’d 
be pleased if you would.” 

“I’d love to,” Sari said. 

“Well, all right then,” Reggie 
said pleasantly, and winked once 
more at Mona Maxwell. She was 
too much the lady to laugh, of 
course. 

And in the dark caves outside 
the city of Dar, Der sat in the 
center of a spellbound group, 
talking urgently to them as the 
winds clawed up and down the 
sides of the black chamber. 

“And her hair was the color 
of the starlight you see in the 
early morning,” he was saying . . . 

He had been talking for quite 
some time now, but no one was 
bored. 




WHAT Art was to the ancient world, Science is to the modern. 

— Benjamin Disraeli 
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WHAT A MAN 
BELIEVES 


By Robert Sheckley 

Man is endowed with free will; but after death — the 
reckoning. What will it be? Man has forever pondered 
the price of a sin and the value of a good deed in the 
final auditing beyond the grave. We hope the good in 
us will weigh heavily, hut we fear that our sinfulness 
will bear us down. Hope — our greatest comfort. And 


now Robert Sheckley tells us it can 
punishment. 

Y ou must forgive me,” Mr, 
Archer said, his lips peeled 
back in a grin. “I shouldn’t be 
smiling — smirking.” He laughed- 
out loud, high-pitched. “But it’ll 
take a moment. I just hadn’t 
expected — ■ even on my death- 
bed— ” 

“Of course,” the man behind 
the desk said. He smiled encour- 
agingly. In the tremendous room 
there was only Mr. Archer, the 
desk he stood before, and the man 
who sat behind it. The ceiling of 
the room was a soaring, limitless 
arch, as far above Archer’s head 
as the blue sky had seemed when 
he was alive. The walls were 
misty, far-away things. And in 
the center of it all, there he was 


be our ultimate 


— Edward Moran Archer. 

“A very usual reaction, I as- 
sure you,” the man behind the 
desk said, looking down at the 
lapels of his suit to give Archer 
time to straighten his face. 

“We make allowances for it. 
Your present age of sophistication 
is wary of anthropomorphisms, 
such as this. People are no longer 
raised in the belief of a heaven and 
a hell; they view such things as 
convenient fictions for the preach- 
ers and writers. Naturally, when 
they die and find themselves cata- 
pulted into the one or the other, 
the reaction is hysteria. Some cry. 
Others laugh.” 

“I see,” Mr. Archer said. He 
had himself under control now. 
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but a grin was still tugging at the 
corners of his broad mouth. 
“Well, I haven’t been a particu- 
larly good chap. Broke a number 
of the, ten commandments, in- 
cluding the more serious ones. 
Where’s your fire and brimstone? ’’ 
He pursed his lips, because the 
grin was threatening to crack any 
moment. Imagine! After all, he 
was going to be burned in a good 
old-fashioned hell of the sort his 
grandfather had described in such 
loving detail. But he still couldn’t 
take it seriously. The situation 
was so bizarre, so basically hu- 
morous. 

“Do you want fire and brim- 
stone?’’ the man behind the desk 
asked. 

“Not particularly,” Mr. Archer 
said. “Is there any choice?” 

“Of course ! ” the man told him, 
looking very un-diabolical in his 
neat gray business suit, with his 
smoothly combed hair. “Free 
will is manifest in the universe — 
even here. You have many al- 
ternatives to choose among.” 

“Different punishments?” 
Archer asked. “A choice of the 
thumbscrews or the iron maiden? 
The rack or the hot irons?” 

“All those come under a single 
category,” the man behind the 
desk said. “Allow me to show 
you.” 

Instantly, Archer discovered 
himself to be a disembodied intel- 
lect. He was in a small, low-ceil- 


inged room. The only light was 
provided by smoking torches, 
which threw jagged streaks of red 
and yellow across the stone walls. 

Poesque, Archer thought, and 
complimented himself on his cool- 
ness. 

In the center of the room was 
a tableau. A man, a single rag 
wrapped around his loins, was 
stretched across a great wheel, 
his body drawn tight as a taut 
bowstring. His tormentors, mo- 
tionless, were on either side of 
him. One held a hot iron, a bare 
fraction of an inch from the flesh. 
Another was tightening an iron 
boot to his foot while still another 
had his hand on the lever that 
moved the wheel; and all were 
frozen in mid-action. 

The faces of the tormenters 
were hooded and dark; the man’s 
agonized face was turned to the 
ceiling, and all Archer could see 
was the white line of his jaw and 
corded neck. He strained his eyes 
to catch a movement, but for long 
seconds could make out none. 
Then he noticed that, impercepti- 
bly, the rack was being drawn 
tighter; the boot was being screwed 
on the foot, the steaming iron 
coming closer, searing the flesh 
by degrees so gradual as to be im- 
perceptible. 

The scene vanished. 

“Not laughing now?” the man 
behind the desk asked in a friendly 
tone. 

Archer shook his head. 
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“We show that scene first. 
There’s nothing like a little good 
old-fashioned torture to sober a 
man up. Of course, they say that 
no physical torment can compare 
to the psychological, and I believe 
it is true. Still, for those who 
can’t stand the others, we do 
have the torture chambers.’’ 

“You said there were other 
choices? ” Archer asked. He caught 
himself shuddering. Physical tor- 
ture — it had always terrified 
him. Ever since he had been a 
little boy.' Even the thought of 
being hurt — a splintered arm, a 
blasted leg ... 

“Of course there are others,” 
the man said. “And you may 
choose any one of them. Allow 
me to present the selection.” 

Archer’s mind was immediately 
in space, moving in on the side of 
a mountain. He came in closer, 
and saw a dot on the white stone 
face. The dot resolved itself into 
a man. 

Standing beside him in spirit. 
Archer watched him climb. He 
moved slowly, carefully, up the 
sheer face of the cliff. There was 
barely a handhold on the smooth 
rock, hardly a single roughness to 
give purchase. Like a giant ant, 
the man struggled on. 

Looking up, Archer could see 
that the top of the mountain was 
wreathed in mist. There was mist 
below, covering the bottom. Be- 
tween the two mists was sheer, 
bare rock, and the' climbing man. 


The man moved upward, and 
Archer saw that he must move up, 
or slip down. And once started, 
there would be nothing to break 
the descent. 

Would he fall. Archer won- 
dered, watching him cling to the 
rock, scrambling for a grip. Or 
would he win through to the top? 
Archer watched, and felt a surge 
of sympathy grow within him. 
“ Beat them ! ” he shouted through 
silent lips. “Get there!” 

And the scene vanished. 

“A variation,” the man behind 
the desk said, “On the theme of 
Sisyphus. But instead of a stone, 
the man pulls himself.” 

“What happens when he 
reaches the top?” Archer asked, 
feeling better already. The moun- 
tain was a far better alternative to 
the torture, he thought, leaning 
against the desk. 

“To tell you the truth,” the 
man said, “It has never been 
definitely established that the 
mountain has a top. Although I 
suppose it has.” 

“No top?” Archer breathed. 
He stood erect, suddenly. “You 
mean that the man will just climb 
and climb — for all eternity?” 

“I never said it had no top. I 
just mentionedl that it has never 
been definitely established. As for 
climbing and climbing, he will 
climb, yes. Unless he wishes to let 
go, in which case he will fall. And 
eternity is one of your sophistica- 
tions, which I, personally, have no 
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belief in. There is no proof of it.” 

The next scene was a boat on 
an ocean. The water was gray, 
and the waves were gray, with no 
whitecaps. In front of the little 
boat was a wall of gray mist; be- 
hind it and on all sides was gray 
water, stretching as far as the eye 
could see. 

There was a man in the mastless 
little boat, sitting at the helm, 
staring into the mist. The boat 
moved gently, over the. gray 
waves, into the mist which re- 
treated in front of it. 

“Pleasant, eh?” the man be- 
hind the desk asked, when the 
scene disappeared. “Romantic, 
isn’t it? A ship at sea, the myste- 
rious water,” 

“I suppose the ocean has no 
end?” Archer said wryly, feeling 
he had caught on to the place. 

“I don’t know,” the man said. 
“The ocean undoubtedly has an 
end somewhere. But it is entirely 
possible that the boat is moving 
in gigantic circles.” 

“And he’ll never find out,” 
Archer said. 

“He expects to,” the man told 
him. “If he has faith, he thinks 
that just beyond the wall of mist 
may be the shore. A mile, a dozen 
miles, a hundred miles. Or only 
a few yards.” ' 

“Show me more,” Archer said. 
“I’m catching on.” 

- There was a small, well-lighted 
room with a closed door in one 
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wall. A conve5^or belt ran through 
an opening, across the room, and 
out another opening. A man stood 
in front of the. belt, putting bolts 
in the mechanisms that ro'de past. 
His work wasn’t difficult; every 
second a part would come by, he 
would slip a bolt into it, and wait 
for the next. 

“The influence of the machine 
age,” the man said. “It suits 
some.” 

“When the last bolt is in, he’s 
finished?” 

“Right.” 

“But,” Archer said, “The con- 
veyor belt is endless. And some- 
one — some other victim, per- 
haps, has the job of taking out 
the bolts; at a different part of 
the belt.” Archer permitted him- 
self a sour smile. He had the place 
figured out, exactly as he had fig- 
ured out every place he had ever 
been in his life ; every place except 
the hospital, that is, where no 
amount of money would give him 
a new heart. 

“Why doesn’t he go through 
that door?” Archer asked. “Is 
it locked? ” 

“No, there are no locked doors 
here. But he must not leave his 
work. The door is there when he is 
finished.” 

“The old anticipation game,” 
Archer said. “Keep them hoping, 
keep them thinking it’s going to 
be all right in the end. Clever 
devils!” 
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“It may well be,’’ the man be- 
hind the desk said. He looked at 
the lapels of his suit until Archer 
had stopped-smiling. “But !,■ per- 
sonally, don’t know.” 

There were other things; in- 
genious things, amazing things, 
even terrifying things. Archer 
saw the choice of the ancients; a 
clearing in a forest where a man 
could stand, sword in hand. Then, 
through the trees, a gigantic wolf 
would bound forth. With one 
sweep — evidently he was in prac- 
tice — the man would cut down 
the wolf. Mortally wounded, the 
animal would drag itself away. 
The man would stand, sword 
poised, listening. Some barely per- 
ceptible sound — the rustle of a 
twig, the pounding of a heart — 
would give the warning, and he 
would turn at the instant another 
wolf leaped through the trees 
from a different point. And cut 
him down, and wait for another. 

“It would be amusing,” Archer 
said, “If it were the same wolf, 
over and over again.” 

“But it may not be,” the man 
reminded him. “There may well 
be a number of foes to kill — a 
hundred, a thousand, a million. 
He may someday reach the end of 
them, and be able to continue 
through the forest to his destiny.” 

“Or he may not,” Archer said 
sardonically. “Especially if it is 
the same wolf. As you and I 
know.” 

The man shrugged his shoul- 
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ders. “That is not my concern. 
Faith, or the lack of, it, is not for 
me. You have seen — choose ! ” 

Psychological torture, Archer 
mused. Wasn’t it always that way? 
Wasn’t hell just another way of 
keeping the other fellow antici- 
pating, hoping, waiting? So that 
was how it was. Well then. 

But what idiot, he - wondered, 
would choose the torture cham- 
ber? A masochist, perhaps? A man 
like himself, who saw through the 
eternity of anticipation? Oh, no! 

The mountain? Strenuous, to 
say the least. And so stupid, as 
was the conveyor belt. The swords- 
man’s lot was a little better, but 
who wanted to spend eternity 
stabbing wolves? With the possi- 
bility that one might be a trifle 
careless, and get bitten in the 
process. 

The others were no better. 

“I believe the boat is the best 
thing,” Archer said. “So if you 
haven’t any — ” 

Instantly he was in a small 
boat, sailing over a gray sea, into 
a mist. 

Damn! There were some more 
questions he wanted to ask. Well, 
no matter ; he might as well settle 
down to spend eternity comfort- 
ably. 

After a while he looked over 
the boat. There was nothing to 
see. No ropes, no rudder, no pro- 
visions. Just a wooden hull and 
himself. There was enough room 


to lie down, though, and he did so. 
Perhaps he could sleep. 

With, a gray, expressionless sky 
over him, the gray sea under him, 
and the gray boat on all sides, 
Archer slept. 

He awoke, to find the same sea 
and sky, the same boat and mist. 

He wasn’t hungry or thirsty. 
Reaching down with his hand, he 
felt the water. It was real water. 
He tasted it. Salt. An ocean of 
tears? He settled down to wait. 

Time passed, and he reviewed 
his situation. Anticipation- was 
the key to the torture, he was 
sure. For all eternity he was sup- 
posed to peer into the mist, wait- 
ing, expecting the shore to come 
any minute, dark against the gray 
water. But he resolved not to 
think of it. It was absurd to hold 
hopes in this place. 

Perhaps he should have chosen 
something else, he thought, after 
a time. There was no denying that 
the boat ride was monotonous. At 
least, lopping off heads or putting 
in bolts he would have something 
to do. 

Archer reviewed his life. He 
went over it in minute detail, re- 
living every moment, stretching 
it out. Grimly he reviewed the 
steps that had brought him here, 
the many crossroads in his life. 
He thought about everything, 
the good, the bad and the indif- 
ferent. 

In a way, he was glad that 
many decisions had brought him 
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to this place. It gave him much 
to think about. 

Time passed, unnoticed on the 
sea, the advancing boat, the re- 
treating mist. 

Thought ran on. 

Time passed, and Archer lay or 
sat or stood in the boat, feeling as 
human as ever, except that he was 
never hungry or thirsty. But 
bored ! 

So much time passed that it 
seemed as though eternity must 
be starting over again. Archer 
had exhausted every thought, ev- 
ery combination and permutation 
of thought that he was capable of. 
And nothing changed in the gray 
boat, or on the gray sea, or in the 
gray mist. 

Time passed. 

Slowly . . . 

TIME PASSED! 

“This is too much,” Archer 
said out loud again. He had been 
talking aloud for some time. 

“I can’t stand this,” he re- 
peated. For the ten millionth time 
he speculated on what was in the 
water. What dangers? What hor- 
rors? 

Time passed. 

“But I think I can go over- 
board.” After thinking about it 
for the billionth time. Archer 
lowered himself over the side of 
the boat into the gray sea. He had 
long considered how it would feel, 
the water lapping around him, 
the thoughts it would bring, and 
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the thoughts they would bring. 

For a moment it was wonderful. 
He paddled, keeping himself up 
in the water, watching the boat 
continue without him. Then some- 
thing happened. 

Ahead, the mists parted. The 
boat cleaved through them, and 
there was the shore, long and 
dark on the horizon. Archer could 
make out trees, a beach. The boat 
sped on, and grounded itself. 
Archer saw the shapes of other 
boats, and thought he glimpsed 
people. 

‘ ‘ There was an end ! ” he gasped . 
‘ ‘ The boat wasn’t going in circles ! ’ ’ 

And the climber — Archer 
knew that he had reached the top 
of his mountain, if he had the 
courage to go on long enough. 
And the worker had placed his last 
bolt, and the swordsman killed 
his last wolf. 

All, a test of faith! Faith, in 
hell! 

He struck out for the shore, 
but the water was like thick jelly. 
Weighing down his arms and legs, 
keeping his head below the sur- 
face. He took one last, despairing 
look at the shore, and began to 
sink. 

Of course he couldn’t drown. 
Not once dead. All he could do 
was sink, and sink, and sink. To 
where? To the bottom. 

And what would be waiting for 
him on the bottom? Why, for 
those without faith or hope — ■ 

The torture chamber, of course. 
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DARK MIND 


BY ROG PHILLIPS 


To date, Science has made only minor attacks 
against Man's last haven of solitude — the privacy 
of his innermost mind. But your mind is a goal, and 
Science is a tireless worker who hammers relentlessly 
against all doors. And if this last door is finally 
opened, and your deepest subconscious laid bare to 
the probing electric eye of the robot psychiatrist, then 


will you truly 


H ouse!” the polyanalyzer said. 

“Home!” the patient, a 
rather plain blonde, said, too 
quickly — almost defensively. 

A little white dot on the desk 
lit up. Dr. Hugo Bard put the 
phone to his face. The mouthpiece 
was form fitting to keep the sound 
out of the ears of his patients. 

“Mr. David Green just can- 
celed his appointment for today. 
He has the flu.” 

“Get me his M.D., Nancy.” 
“Fear!" said the polyanalyzer. 
“. . . ? Fear . . .” said the 
patient vaguely. 

“Coat!” 


stand naked. 


“Fu- Mink!!” 

“Water.” 

“Mud.” 

“Hello, Dr. Allan. This is Hugo 
Bard. I understand David Green 
has the flu.” 

“Yes. Glad you called, Hugo. 
Didn’t know he was a patient of 
yours.” 

“I know. You M.D.s should 
stop being twentieth century and 
cross-index. Do you mean he has 
the flu or the symptoms? 

“The symptoms, of course. In- 
cluding a temperature of 101.4.’- 

“That’s bad,” Hugo Bard said 
gravely. “I’d suggest you re- 
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diagnose and come up with pneu- 
monia. Hospitalization and fever 
induction for three days.” 

“I don’t think it’s warranted, 
Hugo,” Dr. Allan said uneasily. 

“Do you want me to get a 
Hearing on it?” 

“No. No, I’ll do it.” 

“At once. Rush over to his 
house. Tell him the lab tests 
brought it out. Be alarmed about 
it. It’ll gratify him. Call me when 
his temperature is a hundred and 
five and three tenths.” 

“Papa,” the polyanalyzer said. 

“ Poker — fireplace poker.” 

“Cold.” 

“Hot.” 

“Bright.” 

“Green!” 

“Death.” 

“Suicide.” 

“Fresh.” 

"Eggs.” 

Hugo Bard shut off the poly- 
analyzer. “No, just lie there, 
Mary.” 

The patient relaxed, closing her 
eyes. 

Hugo Bard lit a cigarette. In a 
moment the polyanalyzer type- 
writer began typing out the daily 
diagnosis sheet. Hugo’s eyes fol- 
lowed the words as they ma- 
terialized on the paper. When the 
typewriter stopped, he picked up 
the phone. 

“Get me Mary’s husband, 
Nancy. He’ll be at work.” 

He smoked while he waited. 
The patient seemed to be asleep. 
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The white dot glowed brightly. 

“Hello? George Davis? This is 
Dr. Bard. The reason I called 
is that your wife is in immediate 
need of mental surgery.” 

“Mental surgery? What’s 
that?” 

“Nothing serious. She will be 
hospitalized and placed under 
drugs that lay her mind com- 
pletely open. The factors that 
have brought on her present con- 
dition slipped past the public 
school psychodiagnosticians, as 
such things so often do. We must 
lift them out and plant a correc- 
tive lie.” 

“Gee. I don’t know. We can’t 
afford hospital right now. I know 
the insurance pays the bills, but 
— it would take someone to care 
for the kids when I’m at work . . .” 

“If she had pneumonia would 
you force her to cook your 
meals?” Hugo Bard asked. 

“No. Of course not.” 

“This is worse than pneu- 
monia. I’m sorry I can’t tell you 
how bad, but mental surgery is 
necessary. She should go from 
here to the hospital. Can you get 
off work and come to my office 
right now? ” 

“Oh — okay.” 

“One more thing. Do you 
agree with hospitalization? It will 
be for three days, and she won’t 
know what happened.” 

“All right. I guess you know 
best. Go ahead with it.” 

Hugo flicked the phone , bar. 
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“Nancy? Get the hospital. Re- 
serve a private room for Mrs. 
Davis. Now. Yes. An ambulance 
after her husband gets here. Send 
Mable in with the pre-hospital 
hypo. Five c.c.’s.” 

A moment later the starched 
nurse entered with the hypo on 
a tray, with swabs and alcohol. 

“Nothing to worry about, 
Mary,” Hugo Bard soothed. “Just 
something to relax you a little 
more for the next test.” He was 
already swabbing a spot on her 
arm. The needle stabbed in, the 
five cubic centimeters of white 
fluid disappeared into her blood- 
stream. ‘ ‘ Close your eyes and re- 
lax. We’ll go to work again in a 
few minutes, Mary.” 

Hugo left the office with Mable. 
In the gleaming lab room she 
poured him a cup of black-as-ink 
coffee. “You look scared,” she 
said. 

He shook his head slowly. “The 
things we uncover! That patient 
in there — ■ Thank God for the 
polyanalyzer or sometimes I would 
think my work was getting me. 
Of course, it could be getting the 
poly, too. Sometimes I think I 
was born in the wrong century. It 
would be so nice to live in the 
twentieth century with its crimes 
and insanity.” 

“Or the fourteenth, with its 
plagues and surgeons with un- 
sterilized knives?” Mable said, 
smiling. 

Hugo grinned. “They had those 
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in the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
too. And don’t forget that up 
until 2023 a surgeon could operate 
without being required to consult 
the patient’s psychologist.” He 
frowned. “The M.D.’s still don’t 
like us. They still like to believe 
they’re top dogs. This coffee is 
good. Will you marry me, Mable? ” 

“I’ll ask my husband if it’s 
okay,” Mable said. 

“ Come to think of it, my wife’s 
the jealous type. Begun when she 
was a year and a half. Another 
baby was put in the crib with her 
and accidentally jiggled one of her 
rattles. Her response was to grab 
it away. First success to a budding 
behavior pattern . . 

“Give her mental surgery,” 
Mable said. “Make her relive it 
and convince her she missed the 
rattle and hurt her finger.” 

“It’s a thought,” Hugo Bard 
said. “By the way, I ought to 
run you through the poly. You 
might be harboring ideas about 
murdering my patients so I could 
spend more time with you back 
here. ’ ’ He leered knowingly. ‘ ‘ Have 
you ever thought of loading the 
needles with poison?” 

Mable blinked. “What do you 
suppose that five c.c.’s was you 
just poured into Mrs. Davis’s 
vein?” Her eyes twinkled. “Bet- 
ter have your head examined, 
doc.” 

“I let my barber do that. Only 
costs two dollars — ■” 

Nancy stuck her head in 
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through the door. “ Dr. Allan is on 
the phone.” 

Hugo lifted his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. “I’ll take it in my office.” 

Mary Davis was snoring softly 
on the couch. Even so, Hugo Bard 
was careful to keep his voice hid- 
den in the phone. 

“Yes, Dr. Allan?” 

“It’s about David Green. Last 
time I’ll play second fiddle to a 
psychodiagnostician. He refused 
to accept my amended diagnosis 
and has gone to see another doc- 
tor. He refused to say which one 
he was going to, so we’re stuck.” 

“I’m sorry, Allan. It’s my 
fault. I should have hospitalized 
him for psychosurgery a week 
ago. I still don’t know why 
though! The reason I didn’t was 
that he is entering the composite 
high. His actions should have 
remained sane at this time. Some- 
thing gave him the flu, however.” 

Dr. Allan’s voice was testy. 
“Naturally. There are eighteen 
identified strains of virus, any 
one of which could have done it.” 

“And,” Hugo’s voice became 
just as testy, “if the flu was 
caused by the virus, everyone in 
the world would have it all the 
time. There’s no immunity to 
flu.” 

“Then,” Dr. Allan said, his 
voice edged with sarcasm, “what 
did cause his flu? ” 

“Gne of three things. I’m 
afraid. He’s afraid of revealing a 
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past violence, a current situation 
which he will solve by violence, 
or he has criminal knowledge con- 
nected with someone. We should 
have better cooperation. If you 
M.D.’s would only realize that all 
your patients should have psycho- 
diagnosis — ■” 

“I don’t agree with your the- 
ories. What about the epidemics? 
The flu epidemic of last fall, for 
example? Most of my cases were 
children under ten years of age!” 

“The cause of that epidemic 
was quite clear cut, if you’ll re- 
member, Dr. Allan. It began 
when Orphan Annie was legally 
adopted by the sinister Dr. Fey. 
Anxiety neurosis. As soon as we 
realized the specific cause and 
notified the comic strip syndicate, 
Warbucks came into the picture 
and managed to prove the adop- 
tion was illegal, freeing Annie. 
But you M.D.’s let over fifty chil- 
dren die of the flu because you 
can’t break out of the twentieth 
century. I’m going to call the 
Bureau and see if I can’t get a 
general alarm out on David 
Green. He has the potentialities 
for murder.” 

When he hung up, the white 
dot blinked brightly. “Mr. Davis 
is here,” Nancy said. 

“I’ll talk to him in my other 
consultation office. Show him in. 
I’ll be there in five minutes. First, 
get the Bureau on the phone for 
me. Dr. Arden.” 

When Dr. Arden, president of 
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the A.M.A. local answered, Hugo 
quickly sketched the picture, con- 
cluding with, “What I want is for 
all the ones he might go to to be 
contacted and asked to diagnose 
him as 

“I realize what you want. 
Sorry. I’d like to, but we don’t 
have the personnel to do that. 
Good lord, man, do you realize 
what an enormous task it would 
be to contact five thousand doc- 
tors in one afternoon? Let alone 
ask them to give a wrong diagno- 
sis! If you’re so sure, why not try 
the police?” 

“It would disturb the patient. 
Anyway, the police wouldn’t co- 
operate on anything so nebulous.” 

“I understand your problem 
there,” Dr. Arden said. “It has 
to start sometime though. I’d 
suggest you contact them. Present 
your case. They’ll turn you down, 
but they’ll remember. Then if 
your patient does do something, 
you can remind them. A few 
thousand similar instances and 
they’ll start cooperating.” 

“It’san angle. I’ll do it. Thanks, 
Dr. Arden.” 

Hugo Bard hung up and went 
into his other office. George Davis 
was a short husky man. A steel 
worker at Bethlehem. Not too 
intelligent, but well adjusted to 
his body-type and station in life. 
Proud, innately kind, patient. 

“ I need your signature on some 
papers, Mr. Davis. There’s noth- 
ing too seriously wrong with your 


wife, but she will be infinitely 
happier and much better adjusted 
with some minor mental surgery.” 

“But I don’t want anything 
done that’s going to change her 
any, doc. She’s just a little upset.” 

Hugo smiled. “Did you ever 
beat her until she was genuinely 
sorry for something she did?” 

“No! Has she been telling you 
that? I’ve never so much as 
slapped her — although some- 
times it's been hard not to.” 
George Davis grinned. 

Dr. Bard answered his grin. “I 
think I’ll explain just what’s 
wrong, and show you how simple 
it will be to correct it. It won’t be 
too accurate a picture, because I 
know only the arrows pointing 
toward it now. Under psychosur- 
gery it will all come out and be 
altered. 

“She has been searching for 
the father she wanted and didn’t 
have.” 

“What’s wrong with her dad? 
I know him. One of the finest.” 

“I know that. Too fine. I know 
one specific instance so far. He 
went into the living room to dis- 
cipline Mary about something 
when she was thirteen. She flared 
up, grabbed the fireplace poker, 
and threw it at him. It missed 
him by less than an inch, and 
made a deep dent in the wall. She 
remembers that he turned pale. 
Then he turned and went out 
without saying another word. 
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Neither uf them mentioned it 
eirer again. 

“Now this is what mental sur- 
gery will do. It will make her 
relive 'that experience, then it 
win be distorted for her, element 
by element, until it lies in her 
unconscious mind in a much dif- 
ferent version. The new version 
will be that she picked up the 
poker, her father leaped quickly 
and took it away from her, then 
spanked her unmercifully, speak- 
ing to her very sternly. Isn’t that 
simple?” 

“Yes, but what good will it do? 
I mean . . .” 

“There’s more to it than that. 
You’ll see by the results.” 

“I hope so. There’s a guy at 
work that had mental surgery. 
He’s one of . the foremen now. 
Nice guy.” 

Nancy brought in the papers. 
Dr. Bard gave George Davis a 
pen to sign them. George scrawled 
his signature, then looked up. 
“Can I see Mary before . . .” 

“She's in the next room. She’s 
had the pre-hospital shot, a mild 
opiate to make her sleep.” 

“I want to see her anyway. 
Damn it — !” George Davis’s lip 
quivered. 

“I know, George,” Hugo said 
quietly. “But you’re true twenty- 
first.” 

“Damn right I am. We were 
headed toward a break-up. She 
didn’t want it and I didn’t want 
it, and we didn’t know what was 


wrong. Only I wish it had been 
me.” 

“Not a thing wrong with you, 
George,” Hugo Bard said. 

“Like heck. You psycho-diag- 
nosti-cians — by gosh I said it 
that time ! — have a lot to learn 
yet.” 

Nancy came in. “The ambu- 
lance is here,” she said. 

“Good. You can go with her to 
the hospital if you like, George. 
She won’t w'ake up though. Not 
for three days. You’ll have to take 
it on the chin. And when she 
wakes up she won’t seem different, 
but in a month or two you’ll be- 
gin to see lots of difference. If 
you’ll excuse me . . .” 

Ten minutes later he was on 
the phone to the chief of police. 
After listening to him the police 
chief said, “Are you willing to 
sign a warrant for his arrest? If 
not we can’t do a thing for you.” 

“If I told you,” Hugp Bard 
said, “that I overheard two men 
making plans to rob a bank at 
eleven o’clock tomorrow, would 
you have men there, just in 
case?” 

“Probably. I see what you’re 
driving at. When the city fathers 
hand down orders that you medics 
can forecast crime I’ll help you. 
Until then I can’t do a thing — 
unless you sign a warrant.” 

“What’s your name, captain?” 

“O’Conner. Jim O’Conner. You 
have me interested. I can’t do a 
thing, Dr. Bard, but ■ — let me 
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know, please, how it comes out.” 

Nancy had been listening. She 
came into the office with a dis- 
gusted look. “Strictly twentieth 
century,” she snorted. 

“ I wouldn’t say so,” Hugo said 
mildly. “He was interested. And 
he doesn’t run the police depart- 
ment with an independent hand. 
He has to answer to his bosses. I 
think I’ll discuss this at the next 
meeting. All of us psychodiagnos- 
ticians should be rriore police con- 
scious. It would pay off even- 
tually. What’s on the books? 
This should have been David 
Green’s two hours.” 

“Mrs. Garson at four,” Nancy 
said. 

Hugo made a wry face. “She 
has an inpenated mind — and lots 
of money.” 

“Inpenated?” Nancy blinked. 

“Not in the dictionary. Look 
up inclavated and draw your own 
conclusions. I’m going to run 
over to the hospital and get Mary 
, started. Be back at four.” 

When Dr. Hugo Bard stepped 
out of his car in the basement 
garage of the Psychosurgery An- 
nex his manner had subtly al- 
tered, and he was consciously 
aware of it. Here, in a way, he was 
royalty. Every successful surgeon 
since the beginning of time knows 
the feeling, and lives for it. The 
surgeon is a king, his subjects the 
internes and nurses, his kingdom 
the incarnate manifestations of 
his specialty. 


He took the elevator to the first 
level and signed in. 

“Hello, Dr. Bard,” a quiet 
voice said at his shoulder. 

He turned. “Oh, hello Paul. 
And Alvin. Who’s the newcomer? ” 

Paul introduced him. “Dr. 
Bard, this is John Newland. 
Allergy and psychology at N.Y.U. 
He wants to spend two years on 
psychocatharsis under you, if you 
have room.” 

“You can join us today, and 
we’ll have a talk later, John.” 

“Yes, sir. Dr. Bard.” 

Hugo started walking slowly 
toward the elevator, the three 
internes respectfully a half pace 
behind him. 

“The patient we are going to 
see,” Hugo said, “is a good one 
to begin with. Quite common, 
though almost at the f.a. pause. 
They seldom get that far these 
days before being corrected. A 
sixty-forty personality, so it 
would have been murder rather 
than suicide. She suffered basic 
insecurity that required domina- 
tion-compensation she never re- 
ceived. What I will do during 
surgery is take her back to key 
incidents where she sought justi- 
fied punishment without receiving 
it, and give it- to her. Then her 
Father-God archtype will be bal- 
anced. She will have a set of 
memories that tell her she has 
been punished when she deserved 
to be, by something that loved 
her, couldn’t be hurt by her, and 
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was capable of destroying her as 
well as protecting her. From her- 
self as much as from environment. 
But of course, John, you’ve gone 
through all this in school. What 
you want and what you will get 
during your two years of interne- 
ship will be observation of and 
experience with the techniques of 
catharsis under psychosurgery. 
To understand clearly all the time 
what is going on, you must learn 
to think in terms of the arch types, 
because they are the common 
denominators. The mind is an 
organism whose vital parts are 
arch types, just as the body is an 
organism whose vital parts are 
clearly defined organs. A defective 
gland in a child can often produce 
drastic effects on body structure 
by the time that child becomes an 
adult. A defective archtype can 
do the same to the growing mind. 
Here we are.” 

Hugo Bard and the three in- 
ternes paused before a glass win- 
dow. Through it they could see 
Mar}^ Davis, asleep, her dull hair 
an unkempt mass under her head, 
her colorless lips partly open. 

The double barrel of- a tri-di 
video camera pointed down at 
her head from the. ceiling. The 
boom of a mike went out from 
inside just below the observation 
window. And the observation 
window was just above a bank of 
instruments and controls. 

Hugo Bard glanced at the chart 


beside the control board. He read 
it aloud for the benefit of the new 
interne. ‘‘Three c.c.’s of T.T.4C. 
at 3:05. The series of shots given 
the patient will have prepared her 
for surgery starting at nine o’clock. 
Eventually, John, you should 
learn how we tailor-make our 
mixtures for specific types. There 
are over a thousand specifics we 
draw on. The T.T.4C. mixture 
will reduce her temperature to 
ninety-six point four, about. That 
will put her at the bottom of her 
manic curve where we want her 
for the first stage of operation. 
The key to total recall of a gestalt 
is an emotion ...” 

Hugo was back at his offices by 
ten minutes to four. Mrs. Garson, 
gray hair youthfully permanen ted, 
was waiting. ‘‘Hello, Hugo,” she 
gushed. He nodded, smiling ab- 
sently. To Nancy he said, ‘‘Bring 
me the file on Green. I want to 
go over the poly reports in it.” He 
strode on into his office and closed 
the door. 

Nancy came in a moment later 
with the folio. “What about Mrs. 
Garson?” she asked. 

“Have her wait. I’ll get to her 
on time. Stay here for a minute, 
Nancy.” 

He thumbed through the layers 
of paper, and pounced on the one 
he was searching for. “Here it is,” 
he said, mostly to himself. “I’m 
sure the polyanalyzer was wrong. 
It establishes interval, then bases 
it’s conclusions on straight inter- 
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val. In rare instances that is false 
evaluation, because the mind can 
jump into high gear, then drop 
back. And look at this . . . In- 
terval too short. Green completed 
the word in his mind before the 
polyanalyzer finished it. That 
gave him an extra fraction of a 
second to react. The poly recog- 
nized that only because it was 
confronted with a zero interval. 
I’m beginning to see what I missed 
— what is bothering me about 
Green avoiding his appointment 
today.” 

He looked up at Nancy. “Look 
at these, Nancy,” he said. “You’re 
interested in associations.” 

She stood beside him and looked 
at the paper. 

“For house he said parlor. He 
wouldn’t have thought of that 
word in connection with a house. 
It could only have been house: 
death in a house: funeral parlor: 
parlor. And down here — For 
horse he replied shoe — was he 
thinking shoot? The interval indi- 
cates shoe was the second word he 
thought of. The slowly expelled 
breath after it, everything indi- 
cates he has murder on his mind. 
And some of these others — he 
was at the f.a. pause day before 
yesterday. Get Captain O’Conner 
on the phone. Hurry.” 

Nancy hurried from the roOm 
to her desk outside. A moment 
later she had the connection.^ 

“O’Conner?” Hugo Bard said. 
“This is Dr. Bard. Look — I 


know you can’t stick your neck 
out. I’m not supposed to either, 
but I’ve been going over my file 
on Green again, and I’m prepared 
to sign a warrant for him as a 
dangerous potential criminal. It’s 
a gamble, and I’ll have to pay for 
it with the A.M.A. If he wants to 
carry it to them.” 

“Any idea whom he might kill, 
doctor?” 

“None. If I had him here I 
could soon find out with a special 
association list. It’s more than 
possible that it’s happened al- 
ready, in the past three days. Get 
the warrant ready. I’ll be down by 
six thirty to sign it. My word on 
that. If my word is good enough, 
start searching for him right 
away.” 

He flicked the phone bar. 
“Nancy, send in the inpenated 
mind. What I won’t go through 
for twenty-five dollars ! ” He heard 
Nancy’s pleasant, “You may go 
in now, Mrs. Garson.” He hung 
up, grinning. 

At 6:05 he was rid of Mrs. 
Garson. At 6:25 he sign the war- 
rant in the office of O’Conner 
who had waited personally for 
him, to meet him. O’Conner was 
quite interested in the case now. 
He had men on the case already. 
David Green was not home, nor 
could he be located. Green had a 
rich uncle, a girl friend, a service 
station and garage which he 
owned but didn’t run himself. The 
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police were making headway. 

From 6:35 to 6:38 Hugo Bard 
talked to his wife on the phone 
after having given his dinner 
order to a waiter in a quiet res- 
taurant. He relaxed utterly dur- 
ing dinner, reading the newspaper, 
glancing at the p>eople about him, 
savoring his food consciously at 
times in order to get his stomach 
interested. 

At 7 :22 while he. was on dessert 
a man and woman descended on 
him. He glanced up, not recogniz- 
ing them. Then he did. ‘‘Why 
Mrs. Gorham — Gertrude! Is this 
3 mur husband?” 

“ I certainly am,” the man said. 
‘‘I’ve always hoped I would meet 
3 mu so I could thank 3 'ou for — ” 

‘‘Not you,” Mrs. Gorham said. 
“/ received the psychosurger 3 ^ 
and I appreciate it far more than 
3 "ou can, Paul.” 

Hugo grinned. ‘‘Won’t you 
join me? I’m about ready to leave, 
but I’ll have another coffee with 
3 'ou. Always glad to see the re- 
sults of m 3 ^ work. It gives me the 
will to keep on.” His memory was 
filling in for him. Mrs. Gorham 
had been highly paranoiac — as 
are thirt 3 " percent of women who 
have been married a few years — 
onp" more toward the distinct 
ps 3 ’ch 6 pathic level, making life a 
living hell for everyone about her. 
Eventually she might have shot 
her husband for dropping ashes on 
the rug or something just as mon- 
umental. He realized with a start 


of surprise why he hadn’t remem- 
bered her. She had been the big 
bosomed bloated belly' type. Now 
she was well proportioned, grace- 
ful and graceous. Not being too 
interested in the ph 3 'siological 
after-effects of ps 3 ’chocatharsis 
and surgery, it always surprised 
him to, realize once again that a 
balanced mind produces a bal- 
anced bod 3 '. 

At 7:40 he took leave of the 
Gorhams. At 7 :58 he checked in 
at the Psychosurgery' Annex. He 
instructed the girl to tell the 
police where he was. From 8:10 
to 8:50, accompanied by the three 
internes, he made the rounds of 
his hospitalized patients. 

At 8:52 he stopped in front of 
the observation window to Mary 
Davis’s room. And the p.a. speaker 
started saying, ‘‘Calling Dr. Bard. 
Calling Dr. Bard.” 

He went to the nearest local 
phone. ‘‘Dr. Bard talking. What 
is it? ” 

‘‘Police Captain O’Conner is 
on the phone, Dr. Bard.” And, 
a second later, ‘‘Dr. Bard? O’Con- 
ner. Remember my mentioning 
the rich uncle? Mr. Philo Green. 
Lived in a fortieth floor suite at 
the Waldorf. He leaped or was 
thrown from a window ten min- 
utes ago. I’m there now. He left a 
suicide note. We still haven’t lo- 
cated David Green. This is going 
to be damned embarrassing to 
3 'ou if the suicide is genuine. Want 
me to forget the warrant? Ofii- 
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cially, that is. When we get 
David ...” 

“Use your own judgment, 
O’Conner. I’m three minutes 
away from surgery here at the 
hospital. I can’t be reached for 
the next four hours. If you want 
me tonight you can get me here 
at exactly one a.m. Goodbye.” 

He dropped the phone and re- 
turned to the observation win- 
dow. Inside, Mary Davis lay still, 
entirely naked except for numer- 
ous electrodes attached by tape to 
her body, a pneumatometer over 
her mouth and nose — utterly 
transparent so that her features 
weren’t hidden, and other meas- 
uring instruments. Above her, 
bright red dots on the tri-di video 
camera indicated it to be alive 
and watching. 

Beside Mary Davis inside the 
room, an interne and two nurses 
stood, each wearing headphones 
and soundproof mike masks, the 
cords spiraling from their heads 
toward the ceiling. 

Hugo Bard sat down at the 
control panel. Directly in front of 
him a tri-di screen brought a 
realistic color image of Mary’s 
head. Around the screen sensitive 
pointers in meters were delicately 
alive. 

He absently placed earphones 
over his head, and at once he 
could hear the deep slow breath- 
ing of the patient. 

“Hello, Mary,” he said dream- 
ily. “This is Hugo. Remember me.” 


As though echoing from an 
infinite distance, her voice replied. 
“Hello, Hugo.” 

And thus, simply, psychosur- 
gery had begun. For John New- 
land, the freshman interne view- 
ing it for the first time, it was at 
least hair raising. Infant squalling, 
baby talk, little girl talk, coming 
from the throat of a grown woman 
— to be interrupted often by 
what seemed a separate entity 
residing in the same body, an 
emotionless lost-soul voice from 
beyond heaven or hell, speaking 
from within the chest, describing, 
answering Dr. Bard’s questions, 
obeying his commands. 

Mary had been born with the 
juices of her mother’s intense fear 
of immanent death still soaking 
her. She had sucked in her first 
breath untended, while the doctor 
and nurses concentrated on her 
mother. It had begun then, a 
gestalt at the cornerstone of 
Mind before the id identified it- 
self with toe and thumb and 
mouth, before, consciousness in- 
tegrated the concept of I and 
possessed all the mental cosmos it 
could accept emotionally, fleeing 
from all else — and thus casting 
itself psychotically free of what 
should have been its solid rock of 
security. 

Is a bottle half full or half 
empty? To Mary, her mother was 
always leaving her — ■ to the ter- 
rors of being alone. Her father 
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was always leaving her — or not 
there. They never came. They 
were' never there. They were leav- 
ing, or not there. Things fled, or 
were about to flee. 

It was, of course, just one 
tributary of the river of Mind, 
isolated by drug-fixed morbidity 
and artificially induced depression 
which walled off the happier 
moments, the gay hopes — often 
fulfilled. But it was real, and the 
bil of its spring waters polluted 
the broad currents of the adult 
stream of consciousness. So much 
so, in fact, that Mary’s libido, 
that vast unconscious stream of 
directed and undirected many- 
layered motivations and drives of 
which the conscious mind is al- 
most the complete tool — or vic- 
tim, in this case — was obsessed 
with murder, self destruction, 
general destruction, and revenge 
against everything. And held in 
check only by an intense fear of 
being alone. 

Even to Dr. Hugo Bard it was a 
nightmare, listening to the disem- 
bodied chest-voice of the uncon- 
scious woman, the voice of her 
monitor (conscience, supercon- 
scious ego, etc.) as it patiently 
portrayed the progression of the 
gestaltic stairway from the sub- 
depths of pre-birth to the present. 

The rundown was completed at 
midnight. Immediately Dr. Bard 
returned Mary to the moment of 
birth, before she had taken her 
first breath. Here was the point 


where the first Lie must be firmly 
implanted. 

Special drugs to disorient her 
entire motor nerve network had 
to take effect. Antidote for the 
temperature depressant was in- 
cluded in the mixture. A drug 
(first isolated in 2005 A.D., which, 
when injected in laboratory rats 
caused them to go berserk with 
fear) was injected directly into 
the aorta. Suggestion paralyzed 
the diaphragm. Complete physio- 
logical recapitulation of the post- 
birth sequence of events was 
created, with split-second timing. 
The bed on which Mary lay was 
upended in one violent jerk. An 
electric hammer built into the 
bed gave her behind a brutal 
spank. And a tape recording pro- 
duced the sound effects of a lov- 
ing, heartlessly cruel Father and 
Protector, as fear-antidote, and 
aside hypnotic direction im- 
planted the new — ■ the secure — 
transfer from the womb to inde- 
pendent existence. 

At 1:00 A.M. Mary was “less 
than an hour old ” and Hugo Bard 
was more weary than he had ever 
been in his life, he thought. He 
left her that way, with a nurse 
crooning softly in her ears and 
speaking to her as a loving mother 
speaks to her newborn child.. It 
was a psychosurgical Lie, but it 
would anchor a floating mind to a 
secure bedrock of sane balance. 

And it was only the beginning. 

“Calling Dr. Bard. Calling Dr. 
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Bard . . the p.a. speaker said 
in a pleasant feminine voice. 
Hugo wiped his sleeve across his 
forehead and went to the hall 
phone. “This is Dr. Bard,” he 
said quietly. 

A moment later a familiar voice 
sounded. “This is O’Conner, doc- 
tor, I stayed up to give you a re- 
port. We picked up David Green 
and booked him on an open 
charge. It doesn’t look like we 
can make a murder charge stick, 
though. We’ve been trying to 
crack the case open, but the sui- 
cide note stymies us. It’s Philo 
Green’s handwriting, all right. 
Everything about the case spells 
suicide. We’re working on David 
to break down his alibi. I per- 
sonally think it’s murder, now. 
One of the cleverest murders I’ve 
run across. Want to come down 
and talk to David?” 

Hugo glanced at his watch. It 
was 1:03. “Could you take him 
to my office?” he said. “We can 
clear this whole thing up there.” 

“It’s irregular, but — okay.” 

“Be there in half an hour,” 
Hugo said wearily, and hung up. 

He showered and had a brief 
rub down in Phj^siotherapy, drank 
a cup of hot coffee gratefully that 
a student nurse had waiting for 
him, conscious of her worshipful 
eyes on him, knowing the cause of 
that worship, knowing that he 
was worthy of it. Egoboost, but 
well earned. From 1:26 to 1:27 he 
was on the elevator descending to 


the basement garage, thinking 
briefly of his wife, wondering if 
she was asleep, wanting to call her 
but knowing he wouldn’t. 

At 1 :36 he parked at the curb 
in front of his offices, behind a 
darkened police car. “Hello, 
O’Conner. Hello David,” he said, 
shaking hands. He led the proces- 
sion to the entrance door and 
unlocked it, turning on lights as 
he went through to his office. He 
switched on the polyanalyzer so it 
could warm up. 

Without looking at David 
Green he said, “You know, don’t 
you, David, that I’m going to 
find out whether you killed your 
uncle. The evidence won’t be ac- 
cepted in court, but once these 
men know for sure that you did, 
they’ll break you down, destroj^ 
your alibi. They’re strictly twen- 
tieth century.” 

“Aren’t you violating profes- 
sional ethics in this business?” 
David Green asked, his voice 
careful. 

“Perhaps. Strip — ” Dr. Bard 
was interrupted by a fit of cough- 
ing from David Green. “Your flu 
bothering you, David? Strip to 
your shorts. I’m going to use the 
electrodes and get a complete 
physiological reaction chart.” To 
O’Conner and his men, “You ever 
see a polyanalyzer work? It’s the 
psychodiagnostician’s main tool. 
Not perfect, but it’s being im- 
proved all the time. I myself am 
working on an idea which will 
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make it more perfect — eliminate 
more of the guesswork.” 

‘■We have our lie box,” O'Con- 
ner said. “Not as elaborate, of 
course, and too many people can 
beat the lie box.” 

David Green had undressed. 
“Lie down on the couch, David,” 
Dr. Bard said. When David 
Green complied, he started taping 
paste smeared electrodes to his 
skin. “Even so,” he said absently, 
“the polyanalyzer is crude com- 
pared to what we have for mental 
surgery. It’s just an office in- 
strument — a probe. You’re per- 
spiring rather freely, David.” He 
touched a control on the poly- 
analyzer. A pointer in a sensitive 


meter jumped away from zero. 
“Hmm. You’re running a slight 
temperature.” Other meters came 
to life. “Did vou kill your uncle, 
David?” 

“No.” 

O’Conner said, “God! Look at 
those needles jump all over the 
dial ! He’s lying sure as shooting. ” 

“That could mean — something 
else,” Dr. Bard said quietly. 
“Where were you when your 
uncle fell from the window, Da- 
vid? ” 

“ I was at a show.” 

Dr. Bard’s eyes studied the 
variations of the instruments. 
“I’m sorry, David,” he said re- 
gretfully. “You’re lying. Did you 
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murder your uncle? Answer me.” 

“No.” The instruments moved 
wildly. 

Hugo Bard went to a filing 
cabinet and came back with a 
tape spool. “I’m going to run a 
word-association, David,” he said. 

Eyes watched in fascination as 
he inserted the spool. The poly- 
analyzer spoke a word. David an- 
swered. Again. It went on and on. 
Finally Dr. Bard shut off the ma- 
chine. Its lights dimmed. The 
needles drifted down to their zero 
pegs. The doctor seemed lost in 
thought, while O’Conner and bis 
men watched him with wide eyes, 
waiting. 

“Did he do it?” O’Conner 
finally said, breaking the silence. 

“In a sense,” Dr. Bard said 
quietly. “Not in the legal sense. 
His uncle actually committed sui- 
cide. That’s true, isn’t it David?” 

“Yes.” It was subdued. 

Dr. Bard sighed. “What really 
happened was that you knew he 
was going to. That’s what filled 
your thoughts lately with death. 
You were sandwiched between 
your uncle and the possibility 
that I might find out what was 
going on. I’ll let it go at that — 
provided you agree to enter the 
hospital for surgery. We’ll make 
that a week from now. After the 
funeral.” 

O’Conner’s voice was edged 
with anger. “You mean he didn’t 
do it? We’ve gone through all this 
for nothing?” 


“I wouldn’t say that,” Hugo 
Bard said. “If you could have 
picked up David right away I 
could have learned what was go- 
ing on, and you could have pre- 
vented the suicide. It was, in a 
very real sense, murder. But you 
can’t convict a man of murder 
just by proving he knew suicide 
was immanent — • and wanted it to 
happen.” Hugo sighed. “Think 
about it. I might feel I need the 
help of your d^artment again. I 
hope I will get it. Some day — ” 
He stopped talking, smiled tiredly. 
As a specialist he had dreams of 
megalomania about his profes- 
sion. Dreams in which even the 
police department was a minor 
subdivision instrument of mass 
psychosurgery, creating a perfect 
world of balanced, healthy minds. 

“ Call on me any time,” O’Con- 
ner said gruffly. “Maybe I might 
use you sometime. First time I’ve 
ever seen much of this stuff. Put 
your clothes on, Green. We have 
to take you with us. You’ll be re- 
leased in the morning. But do 
what the doctor says — or we’ll 
keep an eye on you.” 

After a while they were gone. 
Hugo went to the back room and 
bathed his face in cold water. He 
came back and cleared the poly- 
analyzer, and filed the tapes. 

He glanced at his watch before 
turning off the lights. It was 2 :53. 

He wondered if his wife was 
asleep. He sighed. 

She led a rough life. 
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THE CHASE 


BY BILL PETERS 


You take a bright young man and 
his pretty little wife. To this combi- 
nation, you add a huge stone wheel, 
a broken kite, a dusty old saddle, 
and what have you got? A hopeless 
conglomeration? Well, yes and no. 
Yes, when they confront the aver- 
age person. But when a talented 
and experienced writer like Bill 
Peters gets his hands — or rather, 
his mind — on them, you have the 
ingredients of as sharp a fantasy- 
mystery as we’ve read in many and 
many a day. 


D ave masterson arrived home 
as usual about six o’clock. 
He returned the doorman’s casual 
greeting, made some comment 
about the weather (it had been a 
blistering day) and then walked 
gratefully into the dim cool lobby 
of the East River apartment build- 
ing in which he had been living for 
the past three months. The ele- 
vator operator smiled at him, and 
made some typical remark about 
the heat. 

“Yes, it was a real scorcher,” 
Dave said. 
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They shot up noiselessly to the 
seventeenth floor, and by the time 
he stepped from the car Dave was 
already feeling the restoring pleas- 
ure of home-coming. They — he 
had been married three months — 
wouldn’t have dinner right away, 
of course. First he’d get out of 
these clothes and' shower. Polly 
would have drinks ready on the 
small terrace then, and they would 
spend a lucky, comfortable hour 
there watching the river boats and 
chatting over the day’s events. 
This was excellent therapy for the 
tensions that built up during a 
day devoted exclusively to plan- 
ning campaigns to sell more and 
ever more Easy Fit shirts. You 
told yourself you wouldn’t let 
it happen, he was thinking as he 
walked down the thickly carpeted 
corridor to his apartment. You 
looked at your healthy face in the 
mirror each morning as you 
shaved, and you said, “Look, old 
man, this is just a business. It’s 
not a matter of life and death. So 
relax. Let the beavers go eagerly 
after their commissions and ulcers. 
But you play it smart. That’s the 
way. Relax! To hell with the half- 
hour crisis, the hourly catastrophe. 
You’ve got a nice little apartment 
(which costs more than you can 
afford) and a nice little wife 
(who’s eighty-six times better than 
you deserve) so don’t knock your- 
self in the great struggle to sell 
more Easy Fit shirts, and add a 
few more million dollars to old 


John Adams’ bank account.” 

You said all that, he thought, 
fitting his key into the lock, and 
you meant it — you meant it un- 
til the lather dried away. Then 
you got to the office and got in- 
volved in the old rat-race and all 
your good intentions went down 
the drain. Well, he thought cheer- 
fully, maybe you really want an 
ulcer. Maybe you’d be bored silly 
on that South Sea Island you’re 
always threatening to retire to. To 
hell with it for the moment, he 
decided, smiling as he opened the 
door. Now is the time for a shower, 
a long cool drink, and a kiss from 
your brand-new wife, Polly. 

The blinds of the living room 
were pulled down against the 
slanting afternoon sun, and for an 
instant he stood in the doorway, 
blinking in the unaccustomed 
dimness. 

“Woman!” he called out. “At- 
tend me! I have the carcass of a 
sabre-tooth account executive over 
my shoulder. Light the bonfire 
and rejoice.” 

It was then, as his eyes focused, 
that he saw her slim, figure 
sprawled on the floor. She was 
lying face down, across what 
seemed to be a huge stone wheel, 
and one of her hands rested limply 
on a battered, dust-caked saddle. 

There were several other cu- 
rious objects in the long elegantly 
furnished room, but Dave paid no 
attention to them; nothing mat- 
tered to him but his wife. Even 
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the wild incongruity of a great 
stone wheel and an old dusty 
saddle in his living room failed to 
catch his interest for more than a 
fleeting instant. 

Dave knelt beside her, calling 
her name furiously. Then, as she 
didn’t answer, he got her into his 
arms and carried her into the bed- 
room. She was breathing deeply 
and evenly, and there was a tiny 
quiver of motion in her eyelids. 
He put her on the bed, straight- 
ened out her legs and began to 
rub her hands. 

“Baby, baby, what’s the mat- 
ter?” he said, over and over. 

She moved her head slowly 
from side to side on the pillow but 
didn’t answer. Still gripping her 
hands tightly with one of his, 
Dave lifted the phone and dialed 
Operator. When a cool competent 
voice answered, he said, “Look, 
I’ve got to have a doctor right 
away. And the police. This is an 
emergency.” 

“Where are you phoning from? ” 

Dave gave her his address and 
hung up . . . 

He sat beside the bed holding 
his wife’s hand as he waited for 
help. There was no change in her 
manner. She lay quietly, returning 
the pressure of his grip and mov- 
ing her head slowly from side to 
side. But she didn’t speak or open 
her eyes. He touched her forehead 
and was slightly relieved to find 
that she had no fever. The ends of 


her closely-cut blonde hair were 
slightly damp, and he guessed that 
she had bathed or showered 
shortly before he had arrived 
home. He stared mutely at her 
pale still face, his lips moving in a 
vague, formless prayer. Help her, 
help her, help her. . . . 

Polly was a rather small girl 
with a trim hard body, and fine 
wheat-colored hair that was 
cropped close to her head in a 
poodle-cut. She had always im- 
pressed Dave with her enormous 
vitality and good humor; in the 
time he had known her, seven 
months, she had never been tired 
or depressed. She had delicate, 
pretty features, and loved clothes, 
the sun, and sports of all kinds. 
But, surprisingly enough, in ad- 
dition to this she was extremely 
well-informed and owned a wide 
streak of common sense. 

Dave tried not to think of any 
of this as he stared helplessly at 
her still body. She was wearing 
very brief white shorts, almost a 
Bikini style, and nothing else but 
a halter and bright red sandals. 
It was the costume a child would 
choose for herself if she could get 
away with it, and Polly dressed 
that way for him when they 
weren’t having guests for cock- 
tails. She looked very young and 
helpless, with her small blonde 
head moving restlessly, and her 
slender brown legs limp and lan- 
guid on the bed. 

He rubbed his forehead with 
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his fist, trying to fight down his 
fear, trying desperately not to 
think of what might happen to 
him if he lost her. 

And trying not to think of those 
incredible things in the living 
room; the great stone wheel, the 
dusty saddle, and the other ob- 
jects that he had sensed rather 
than seen in the dimness. . . . 

Then his doorbell sounded, 
sharply, insistently. 

The detective was named Ben- 
net. He had arrived after the uni- 
formed patrolman had phoned his 
district and admitted that it 
looked like something for an in- 
vestigating officer. Bennet had 
arrived about ten minutes after 
the doctor, who was now in the 
bedroom with Polly. 

Bennet didn’t talk much. He 
was a tall rangy redhead, with 
mild blue eyes and a long nose 
which he fingered occasionally 
with an expression of vague sur- 
prise. 

“This junk,” Bennet said, wav- 
ing a hand slowly about the living 
room. “You say you don’t know 
where it came from?” 

“That’s right,” Dave said. “It 
was here when I got home, that’s 
all I know. And my wife was ly- 
ing right there.” He pointed to 
the big stone wheel. “None of it 
was here when I left for work 
this morning.” 

“Hmmmm,” Bennet said, look- 
ing about the room. 

In addition to the wheel and the 


saddle, there was a thin metal 
tube about an inch in diameter 
and nearly eight feet long. It was 
sealed at both ends, and weighed 
three or four pounds. Also there 
was a box kite, about four-feet 
square. Some of the thin wooden 
arms of its frame were broken, and 
the paper covering it was torn in 
a dozen places. 

The wheel was the most out- 
landish of all these outlandish 
things. It was chipped and broken 
in many places, but it neverthe- 
less weighed several hundred 
pounds. Dave and Bennet had 
tried to lift it but hadn’t succeeded 
in getting it more than a few 
inches off the floor. 

“How come you called the po- 
lice? ” Bennet asked mildly. 

“Well, who should I have 
called? The Fire Department? 
The Bureau of Licenses, maybe?” 

“Now take it easy,” Bennet 
said. “What I meant was, did you 
think somebody had attacked and 
slugged your wife?” 

“I didn’t think anything, I 
guess,” Dave said. "I was scared. 
What would you do if you came 
home and found your wife un- 
conscious on the floor, and. your 
living room looking like a junk 
yard?” 

“Well, I guess I’d do about 
what you did,” Bennet said. “ But 
you’re still missing my point. 
What I’m after is whether you 
saw^ something, consciously or un- 
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consciously, that made you think 
of yelling for the cops.” 

Dave shook his head slowly. 
“ I’ve told you everything just the 
way it happened.” 

‘‘Okay. Let’s try to find out 
who brought this junk up here. 
That shouldn’t be too hard.” 

He left the apartment and re- 
turned a few moments later with 
Charlie, the man who ran the 
building’s freight elevator. Char- 
lie, a big, solidly built figure in a 
blue uniform, jerked his head un- 
easily at Dave. 

‘‘How do, Mr. Masterson,” he 
said. And then he looked about 
the room and his eyebrows went 
up slightly. 

‘‘You ever see any of this stuff 
before?” Bennet asked him. 

Charlie shook his head slowly. 
He didn’t know what this was all 
about, obviously; he was ready to 
frown or grin as soon as he got his 
cue. 

‘‘Well, how’d it get up here 
then?” Bennet said. 

‘‘I don’t know,” Charlie said, 
rubbing his big hands along the 
sides of his trousers. He glanced 
nervously from Bennet to Dave. 
‘‘Is something wrong, Mr. Mas- 
terson? ” 

‘‘I’ll ask the questions,” Ben- 
net said, but he put this ancient 
formula pleasantlj^ enough. ‘‘We 
just want to get to the bottom of 
where this stuff came from, and 
who brought it up here. If it didn’t 
come up on the freight elevator. 


what’s your best guess?” 

‘‘I ain’t got any,” Charlie said, 
after a pause. ‘‘If I didn’t bring 
it up then nobody brought it up.” 
He stared indignantly at the ob- 
jects whose presence made a mock- 
ery of his statement. ‘‘1 mean I 
don’t know how they got here,” he 
said, at last, in a puzzled voice. 

‘‘Is there just one freight ele- 
vator? ” 

‘‘That’s right, and I was on it 
all day.” 

‘‘How about the passenger 
elevator? ” 

‘‘No, nobody could bring stuff 
like this into the lobb 3 ^ It would 
come around to me. But it didn’t, 
understand? ” 

‘‘We’ll check the passenger ele- 
vators anyway,” Bennet said. 
‘‘You stick around, Charlie.” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

When he left the room Charlie 
shifted awkwardly on his feet. ‘ ‘ I 
hear the doctor came up here,” he 
said. ‘‘Is there something wrong 
with the Missus?” 

‘‘I don’t know, I just don’t 
know,” Dave said wearily. 

‘‘Well, I hope to God she’s all 
right,” Charlie said, and there was 
no mistaking the urgent sincerity 
in his voice. ‘‘She’s a great little 
ladjc There’s some in buildings 
like that won’t talk to the likes of 
me, but that wife of yours hasn’t 
any ideas like that. She’s a great 
little lady, and if anybody put a 
finger on her I’d like to meet the 
guy, that’s all I’ll say.” 
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“Thank you, Charlie,’’ Dave 
said. He turned away because he 
had the feeling that he might 
make a fool of himself if he looked 
Charlie in the eye. 

Bennet came back a bit later 
and shook his head emphatically. 
“The passenger operators didn’t 
bring it up. I talked to all of them 
that were on duty today. So where 
does that leave us?” Bennet 
looked at Charlie. “Did you 
bring anything or anybody up 
here today?” 

‘ ‘ Sure. A couch for a lady down 
the hall, and laundry, cleaning, 
stuff like that for lots of people.” 

“But nothing for this apart- 
ment? ” 

Bennet thought a moment, 
frowning. “Yeah, the groceries,” 
he said. "Mrs. Masterson orders 
by phone from the store at Lex- 
ington. The boy got here about 
three o’clock.” 

“How big a package did he 
bring?” 

“Well, it wasn’t big enough to 
hold all this junk,” Charlie said 
firmly. “It was a cardboard box, 
maybe a foot square or so.” 

“It’s probably still here then,” 
Bennet said. 

“Sure. The garbage and trash 
is picked up after supper, you . 
know, around nine.” 

“I eat supper at five-thirty,” 
Bennet said. 

“Well, there’s different cus- 
toms all over,” Charlie said toler- 
antly. “But our people eat din- 


ner about eight. After cocktails, 
you know,” he said, twisting the 
knife. 

“Sure, they’re hot shots,” Ben- 
net said. 

Dave followed Charlie and the 
detective into the small, well- 
equipped kitchen. An empty card- 
board box was under the sink. 
Dave opened the refrigerator and 
saw lamb chops, asparagus, things 
for salad. He noticed also a tray 
on the sideboard which held two 
glasses, a cocktail shaker and ice 
bucket. Polly had had everything 
ready as usual ; drinks on the tray, 
supper in the refrigerator. 

“I guess she put the food 
away,” he said. His voice sounded 
very thin and tight in his ears. 

“Well, nobody could have got 
all that junk into this little box 
anyway,” Bennet said. He 
scratched his head. “This busi- 
ness is beginning to annoy me.” 

The bedroom door opened then 
and the doctor came out, wiping 
his glasses with a big clean hand- 
kerchief. 

“Mr. Masterson?” he said, 
looking Dave up and down. 

“Yes. How’s my wife. Can I 
see her now? ” 

“Presently. She’s resting com- 
fortably at the moment, and is in 
no danger. She’s had some sort 
of shock, and will require a day 
or two of rest. I’ve left a prescrip- 
tion on the table by the bed. You 
see to it that she takes it accord- 
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ing to instructions. Understand?” 

“Yes, certainly. But what kind 
of a shock did she have? ” 

“I don’t know,” the doctor 
said. “You’ll have to excuse- me 
now.” 

Dave strode into the bedroom 
and knelt beside Polly. She opened 
her eyes and smiled at him. “I’ve 
been an awful bother, haven’t I?” 
she said softly. 

He shook his head quickly, not 
trusting himself to speak. Then he 
caught her in his arms and pulled 
her close to him, needing her warm 
and safe against him as a man 
dying of thirst needs water. 

He didn’t realize that they 
weren’t alone until Bennet cleared 
his throat and said, “Sorry to 
intrude, Mr. Masterson.” 

Dave looked up at him, still 
holding Polly in his arms. “What 
do you want?” he said. 

“Just a question or two of your 
wife. Mrs. Masterson, I’m a de- 
tective. Your husband called me 
when he came home and found 
you lying in the living room. 
Now,” Bennet paused and rubbed 
his forehead, “can you tell us how 
those things got in there?” 

“What things? ” 

‘ ‘ Do you feel strong enough to 
walk in there and see?” 

■ “To the living room? Cer- 
tainly.” 

“You don’t have to, honey.” 

“ But I want to know what this 
is all about.” 

With Dave holding her arm. 


she went into the living room. 
She looked about for a few sec- 
onds in silence. “What is all this 
stuff?” she said. 

■ Bennet frowned. “We don’t 
know. Ma’am. And nobody seems 
to know how it got here. But your 
husband tells us you were lying 
on that stone wheel when he came 
in.” 

“Was I, darling?” 

“That’s right,” Dave said. 
“Now look, you’d better get bac’K 
to bed. The doctor said you had 
to rest.” 

“Mrs. Masterson, what do you 
remember about passing out?” 
Bennet asked her. 

“The doctor asked me that 
same question, but I wasn’t much 
help. I’m afraid. I had left the 
bathroom after my shower, and I 
was thinking of getting the ice 
cubes out. And that’s all I re- 
member.” 

Bennet looked at her closel}^ 
for a moment or so, his mild blue 
eyes deep and thoughtful. “Well, 
I hope you’ll feel better in 
the morning,” he said. Then he 
scratched his head. “ I’ll run along 
now. There’s no laws been broken 
that I can see. But I’m not happy 
about this business, not for a 
moment.” 

After he’d .gone Dave took 
Polly back to bed. He plumped up 
the pillows, removed her sandals 
and made her lie down under a 
light blanket. 

“Do you feel like something to 
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eat?” he said then. “Maybe a 
clear soup and a chop.” 

“No, darling. Reallj^ I’m not a 
bit hungry.” 

“Okay. I’ll call the drug store 
and get this prescription in the 
works.” 

When he returned to the bed- 
room, she said, “Sit here beside 
me, please.” 

“Sure. It’s a pleasure.” He sat 
on the edge of the bed and held 
her hands. “Feeling better?” 

“Yes, I think so. Dave I have 
something to tell you. Try to be 
patient with me, please.” 

“All right,” he said slowly. Her 
face and eyes were very grave. He 
had never seen her this way be- 
fore. 

“I bought those thing in the 
living room,” she said. 

“You what?” 

“I bought all of those things,” 
she said firmly. “At junk shops 
and antique shops on Second and 
Third avenues. And I made Char- 
lie promise to tell no one that he 
brought them up here.” 

“But this is crazy, honey,” he 
said. 

“I know,” she admitted. “And 
the worst of it is that I don’t 
know why I did it. Isn’t that 
weird?” 

“Well, sort of,” Dave said, 
scratching his head. “But maybe 
it’s nothing to worry about. I was 
getting a little sick of the way the 
living room looked, if you must 
know. That new stuff dresses it up 


pretty nicely. Don’t you think?” 

“Now don’t be kind and 
thoughtful about it,” she said. 

“Should I tie you to the bed 
and beat you? Seriously, you 
probably had a whim to get those 
things, so you went ahead with it. 
Nothing wrong with that. Good 
healthy reaction, as a matter of 
fact.” He squeezed her hands, 
smiling at her and not believing 
himself for an instant. And he was 
very frightened. “Let’s don’t talk 
about it anymore,” he suggested. 

“All right. You’re being very 
sweet.” 

“Nonsense.” 

The boy from the drug store 
arrived a little while later, and 
Dave gave Polly her medicine. 
She felt a bit hungry then, so he 
fixed her a bowl of broth Avith 
crackers. There was nothing ex- 
ternally wrong with her; she 
looked the same and talked the 
same but this semblance of nor- 
mality was belied by that hide- 
ously incongruous assortment of 
junk in the living room. She had 
bought that stuff, had smuggled it 
into the apartment, and for no 
reason at all. And she had lied 
about it to the detective, Bennet. 

Dave went to bed that night a 
very worried man. He didn’t sleep 
right away, of course. He lay star- 
ing at the ceiling, smoking in the 
darkness and listening with part 
of his mind to her deep even 
breathing. With the rest of his 
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mind he was toting up his savings 
and credit possibilities, and split- 
ting them up in- terms of special- 
ists, sanitariums, changes of scene 
. . . Finally, toward morning, he 
dropped into restless sleep. 

He awoke, dazed and shaken, to 
the clatter of the alarm clock. For 
an instant he couldn’t remember 
what was wrong. He had only the 
vague troubled presentiment that 
soon he would recall some distress- 
ingly bad news. And he did re- 
member of course when he turned 
to Polly’s bed. 

It was empty, but the sight of 
the rumpled bedclothes, and the 
soft indentation in the pillow 
reminded him of last night, of the 
stone wheel, and of her bewilder- 
ing behavior. 

He left the bedroom, wonder- 
ing where she was, and it didn’t 
take him more than ten seconds to 
realize that she wasn’t in the 
apartment. When he returned to 
the bedroom, half-running now, 
he saw the note pinned to the 
edge of her pillow. 

Why hadn’t he spotted it in- 
stantly? He ripped it loose from 
the pillow and read the message, 
which was written in her neat, 
precise handwriting. It was a 
very short little note: "Darling, 
I'm sick. I know ii. So I'm going 
away until I feel better. Please 
don't follow me. If you still love m.e, 
don't try to find me." 

She hadn’t bothered to sign it. 

Dave hesitated a moment, aware 


in a dim, confused fashion that 
his mind wasn’t working at all. 
He was like a tree or a vegetable, 
rooted to the ground, unable to 
think or move. How long this in- 
animate inertia gripped him he 
didn’t know; but at last he was 
moving and his mind was func- 
tioning. 

All right, she’s gone, he thought. 
The first thing to do is get her 
back. And that was a job for the 
police. He was at the phone when 
he realized that they would want 
a description of what she had been 
wearing. That wouldn’t be too 
hard to determine. He went 
through her closet, sliding suits 
and dresses along pole and try- 
ing to decide what was missing; 
Two dresses were gone. Luckily 
they were similar in appearance. 
A white silk print with a pattern 
of small flowers. Brown-and-white 
spectator pumps, no hose. Short 
white gloves, a cocoa-colored straw 
hat. A bracelet of junk jewelry on 
her left wrist. 

That was the outfit she had 
worn, and she had taken an over- 
night bag for the extra dress, lin- 
gerie, and toilet articles. 

Within two minutes he was 
talking to Bennet. The detective 
listened quietly, interrupting him 
only once or twice with questions. 
Dave told him everything — that 
Polly had bought the unlikely 
assortment of items in the living 
room for no reason at all, and that 
she had left him. He read him 
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Polly’s note and then gave him 
a description of the clothes she 
had worn. 

“All right,” Bennet said, when 
he finished. “I’ll give all this to 
the Missing Persons Bureau and 
they’ll get her on the radio right 
away. Let’s see, your wife was 
about five three and weighed 
what? One fifteen, one twenty? ” 

‘ ‘ She was five two, and weighed 
one hundred and eight pounds,” 
Dave said. 

“You say she seemed pretty 
calm last night, eh?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well — have you two been 
getting along okay? You know lots 
of wives pull stunts like this 
when they’re having trouble with 
their husbands.” 

“No, we've been getting along 
perfectly,” Dave said. But how 
could you be sure? he thought. 

“We’ll do our best to find her,” 
Bennet said. “Maybe her nerves 
are just a little shot. Maybe all 
she needs is a rest. I’ll call you if 
we get any news.” 

“Thank you.” 

Dave phoned his office to tell 
his secretary he wouldn’t be in 
that day and then, because he 
couldn’t bear to be idle, showered, 
shaved and dressed. He made 
coffee and ate a piece of toast. Af- 
ter that he did all the dishes and 
tidied the apartment. Then he 
sat down in the living room and 
stared angril^^ at the junk that 


Polly had purchased. Why would 
she do it? What compulsion drove 
her to buy this great wheel, this 
dusty old saddle, the broken kite 
and long metal bar? It made no 
sense at all. And why had she left 
him? That was the most painful 
of all the questions that crowded 
into his mind. Surely she must 
know she could trust him for help 
and understanding. 

At noon Bennet phoned him. 
“We don’t have anything yet,” 
he said. “But the call is going out 
every fifteen minutes on the police 
radio, so we should get a break 
pretty soon. How much money 
did she have with her?” 

“I don’t know. Not a great 
deal. Fifty or sixty dollars maybe. 
But she could have stopped at 
the bank.” 

“We’ll check that. I’ll let you 
know when we get a lead.” 

The day wore on. Dave wan- 
dered distractedly through the 
small apartment smoking one 
cigarette after another and mak- 
ing a fruitless effort to convince 
himself that the police were doing 
everything possible, and that there 
was nothing for him to do but sit 
tight and wait for news from 
Bennet. That was all true enough 
but it didn’t relieve his galling 
sense of impotence. He decided to 
stick it out until six o’clock; if 
there was no news by that time 
he would go out to look for her 
himself. Anything positive was 
preferable to futile waiting. 
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Then, at five-thirty, there was 
a knock on the front door. Dave 
ran to answer it, with only one 
hopeful thought in his mind: she 
had come back! 

But it wasn’t Polly who had 
knocked, it was a solidly-built, 
middle-aged man in a limp seer- 
sucker suit. He wore rimless 
glasses and behind these his blue 
eyes glinted with lively intelli- 
gence. There was a competent, 
efficient look about him, in the 
square thrust of his jaw, the stead- 
iness of his gaze, and the high 
imposing sweep of his forehead. 

“I’m sorry to bother you at this 
time, Mr. Masterson,” he said in 
a deep and pleasant voice. “My 
name is Dr. Shaw, and I live in 
the building across the street.” 

“What was it you wanted to 
see me about?” Dave said. 

“I think perhaps that I can 
help you find your wife, Mr. 
Masterson. May I come in?” 

Dave caught him by the arms. 
“Is this some kind of a joke?” 

“Believe me, I am not a sadist, 
Mr. Masterson. This is no matter 
for joking. I have thought long 
and anxiously before coming here. 
I feared I might raise your hopes 
and be unable to fulfill them. But 
I had to come to see you, I 
realized at last. So long as there 
was the chance that I might help 
you, then it was my plain re- 
sponsibility to do what I could.” 

Dr. Shaw’s sincerity came 


through with each word, and 
Dave felt a new confidence grow- 
ing in him. “Very well, please 
come in,” he said. 

“Thank you.” Dr. Shaw en- 
tered the living room and looked 
at the strange objects that Polly 
had bought. He knelt beside the 
great stone wheel and peered at 
it closely. Then he inspected the 
saddle, the kite and the long 
metal tube, and on this last item 
he spent several minutes. Then 
from his squatting position he 
looked up at Dave. “I heard 
about these things, and your 
wife’s disappearance, from the 
doorman of my building. He had 
got the news from one of the staff 
here. I went to work as usual this 
morning but I couldn’t concen- 
trate on my experiments.” He 
rose and b^an pacing the floor, 
a faint frown clouding his large in- 
telligent features. “The presence 
of these things here plus the fact 
that your wife had vanished added 
up to a hypothesis which had 
ominous implications.” 

“You mean she’s in danger?” 

“No, not yet. If my guess is 
valid your wife is safe for the 
moment. But there is a good 
chance that she will face serious 
danger in the near future.” 

“How do you know so much 
about it?” Dave demanded. 

“ I am not sure of what I know,” 
Dr. Shaw said, undisturbed by 
the challenge in Dave’s manner. 
“I am a scientist, a nuclear physi- 
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cist, and I have spent a lifetime 
studying the properties of our 
universe and the nature of the 
time and space which enclose it. 
And I am sure of only one thing, 
and that is the uncertainty of my 
information and the conclusions 
I have drawn from it. Therefore 
I must beg you to listen to me in 
the same spirit of humility in 
which I speak to you. Make the 
effort to rid your mind of predju- 
dice, of pre-conceived notions, of 
all rigid loyalty to that which is 
old and familiar, and all resent- 
ment to that which is new and 
strange. Only in that way can we 
progress toward a solution of a 
problem which is mine as well as 
yours. Will you make that effort, 
Mr. Masterson?” 

There was an honesty and in- 
tegrity blazing in the man’s face 
and words, Dave nodded slowly. 
“I’ll do anything that will get my 
wife back,” he said. 

“Excellent. Now let us look at 
these objects carefully.” Dr. 
Shaw’s manner was brisker now, 
and charged with suppressed ex- 
citement. “Does their nature tell 
you anything?” 

Dave shook his head. 

“Then let us think about them. 
A wheel, a saddle, a kite. These 
three objects possess one common 
property; they can be used in 
flight or transportation. The last 
item, the bar of metal, may or 
may not have the same property. 
But I am going to assume that it 


does for the moment. And now to 
go on a bit. How did these things 
get into your apartment?” 

“ My wife bought them at junk 
shops around town, and bribed 
the freight elevator man to bring 
them up here and say nothing 
about it.” 

Dr. Shaw tilted his big head to 
one side. “No, that is not true.” 

“You mean she lied?” 

“She told you what she may 
have thought to be the truth. 
There is a difference. No, two of 
these objects at least did not come 
from New York junk shops. Most 
certainly not. Of the remaining 
two I cannot be so emphatic. Look 
at this stone wheel first. It is a 
chariot wheel, or a cart wheel 
more accurately, of a type com- 
mon in Greece five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. Its con- 
dition indicates that it received 
heavy usage. It is no longer serv- 
iceable. Therefore it was discarded, 
thrown into an old pit most prob- 
ably, some twenty-five hundred 
years ago. Now who would bring 
so worthless an object to the 
United States? It is difficult to 
imagine anyone doing that, don’t 
you agree? Secondb^ look at this 
metal tube. I do not know the na- 
ture of that metal, and I seri- 
ously doubt that it was mined on 
this planet of ours. As we know it, 
that is. Take a look at my ring- 
now.” 

Dr. Shaw extended the little 
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finger of his right hand. He wore a 
diamond ring on that finger and 
the top of the stone was marred by 
two deep, jagged gashes. 

“ I deliberately scraped my ring 
on the end of this tube when I was 
examining it a moment or so ago,” 
Dr. Shaw said. “You observe the 
result? This metal cut the dia- 
mond like a hot knife would cut 
butter. And since this metal is of a 
type hitherto unknown on earth, I 
think it is reasonable to doubt that 
your wife bought it in a Third 
avenue junk shop. Don’t you 
agree?” 

“Where did it come from?” 
Dave asked. 

“That I do not know. From an- 
other planet perhaps. Or from 
time. I lean toward the latter 
conclusion.” 

“What in the name of God are 
you talking about?” Dave de- 
manded. 

Dr. Shaw took him by the arm 
and led him to a chair. “ Please sit 
down,” he said. “I am going to 
tell you something which will 
sound fantastic. But I beg you to 
remember your promise to accept 
what I say with humility and 
imagination.” 

“Don’t worry, I can take it 
standing,” Dave said. “Fire 
away.” 

“Very well. This is my hypoth- 
esis. These articles of transpor- 
tation were brought here to this 
living room in a time machine. 
Some being from the future — 


perhaps millions of years in the 
future — has fled back to this era. 
I further believe — ” 

“Now hold on,” Dave said. “I 
said I’d listen with humility, but 
that’s not a synonym for stupid- 

ity.” 

“You think it would be stupid 
of you to Ikten to me?” 

“I don’t think, I know.” 

“Stupidity is a result of one of 
two things, my friend: the inabil- 
ity to ascertain facts, or the re- 
fusal to face them. You are in the 
latter category at the moment. 
You have looked at facts, but you 
are afraid of their implication and 
so you pretend that you didn’t see 
them. Isn’t that true?” 

Dave was silent a moment, try- 
ing to follow Dr. Shaw’s reason- 
ing. Then he sighed softly and ran 
a hand through his hair. “But 
your explanation is preposterous,” 
he said at last. 

“And what would you call 
yours?” 

“ I don’t have any explanation,” 
Dave admitted. 

Dr. Shaw smiled. “Let us at 
least look at mine then. This being 
from the far-distant future is flee- 
ing from something or someone, I 
assume. He is searching for an- 
other means of flight. That is ob- 
vious. But why should he be 
searching for a means of transpor- 
tation if he has a time machine? 
The answer that suggests itself to 
me is that his pursuer also has a 
time machine. Therefore our flee- 
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ing creature from the future must 
find a new method of transporta- 
tion if he is to escape his pursuer.^ 
Let us for convenience give these 
beings - — whose existence is still 
an assumption on my part — 
names to distinguish them. Sup- 
posing we call the hunter Z and 
the quarry X. X is fleeing from 
something, obviously. What it is, 
we can only conjecture. But flight 
presumes guilt, so let us accept as 
a fact that he is guilty. And pur- 
suit presumes vengeance, or retri- 
bution so let us think of Z as an 
avenger. Is all of this acceptable 
to you? ” 

Dave didn’t know what to say. 
So he said, “Sure, I’ll string along. 
X is on the run, Z is hot on his 
trail. Is that it? ’’ 

“That is our assumption. It is a 
staggering concept, I must admit. 
Think of X, a superior being, the 
repository of millions of years of 
cultivation and development, 
think of this creature fleeing into 
the past, seeking refuge in the 
trackless forests of forgotten cen- 
turies. And following his every 
dodge and turn is the avenger, Z. 
X is searching for some means of 
flight that will enable him to elude 
his fate. Think of him in the fifth 
century before Christ, staring 
with puzzled eyes at a cart wheel. 
It is too primitive for him to 
understand immediately. But he 
eventually sees what it is used for 
and he takes it with him. And the 
same thing happens with the sad- 


dle, with the kite. Perhaps he 
didn’t realize that the saddle re- 
quired a horse under it, and that 
the kite was merely a toy. Perhaps 
he is helpless to infer the meanings 
and uses of these things, as help- 
less as you or I might be if we 
came upon an ant hill for the first 
time and found it necessary to 
determine by direct observation 
the meaning of these tiny crea- 
tures’ infinite activity. Our in- 
adequacy would stem not from a 
lack of intelligence but from a 
superabundance of it. And that 
may be the problem that X faced. 
But he solved that problem. He 
found a means of transportation, 
and has resumed his flight.” 

“What do you mean? What 
transportation did he find?” 

“Your wife,” Dr. Shaw said. 
“X de-materialized himself and 
took possession of your wife’s 
consciousness. He will direct her 
to take him wherever it is that he 
must go. That is why I told you 
that she is in no danger for the 
moment. As long as she serves X’s 
purpose, she will be safe. But 
when he no longer needs her she 
will be in great danger.” 

“ I can’t belive this,” Dave said 
slowly. But in his heart he did be- 
lieve it. Something about Dr. 
Shaw transformed these fantasies 
into blunt hard truth. 

“Think of your wife’s behavior,” 
Dr. Shaw said. “Was it she, or 
was it someone else who told you 
those lies, who fled from you?” 
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“What can we do? ” Dave asked 
him helplessly. 

“Good!” Dr. Shaw caught his 
arm. “First you must tell the po- 
lice that your wife has returned to 
you. Get them to stop their search. 
X cannot move while the police 
are after your wife. With the 
search for her ended, X will re- 
sume his flight. And we will fol- 
low.” 

“How can we find my wife with- 
out the police? ” 

“I have already located your 
wife,” Dr. Shaw said quietly. 
“She is in a small hotel on West 
Fifty-Seventh street. Last night, 
when I heard of these objects, I 
hired a private investigator to 
watch this building, and to follow 
your wife if she went out.” 

, “You knew she was going to 
run away?” 

“Oh, yes,” Dr. Shaw said. “I 
knew that X would waste no time. 
Quickly, now. Call the police. Tell 
them ^murwife has come home. Let 
them think it was merely a do- 
mestic spat. Then we will go to 
the hotel where your wife is stay- 
ing, and make plans to follow 
her.” ... 

The Hotel Roanoke was a small 
but respectable hotel between 
Seventh and Eighth avenues on 
Fifty-Seventh street. There was a 
pleasant, dimly-lighted bar which 
could be entered from the lobby as 
well as from the street, and it was 
here that Dr. Shaw and Dave met 


a tall, graying man who called 
himself Jones. He was the investi- 
gator Dr. Shaw had hired that 
morning. 

Jones sat at the bar, a beer be- 
fore him, in a position to watch 
the lobby and the desk. 

“She went upstairs right after 
she registered,” he told Dr. Shaw. 
“She hasn't been down since.” 

“Excellent. Mr. Masterson, Mr. 
Jones.” 

“You’re her husband?” Jones 
asked Dave without curiosity. 

“Yes. How did she seem?” 

“Okay, I guess. Worried 
though.” 

“We’ll take over now, Mr. 
Jones,” Dr. Shaw said. 

“Whatever you say. Doc.” 

Dr. Shaw gave him some money. 
Jones nodded to both of them, 
said, “So long,” in a careless voice 
and strolled from the bar. 

Dr. Shaw ordered drinks after 
they had settled on stools which 
gave them a view of the lobbj'. 
“ Now it’s only a question of time,” 
he said. “When she comes down 
we’ll be able to determin« our 
course of action.” 

They were silent for a few mo- 
ments. Then Dave said, "Are you 
sure she’s in no danger?” His 
voice was steady, but his stomach 
was tense and cold with fear. 

“She is safe for the time being, 
I believe. She will be safe as long 
as she is useful to X.” 

“Damn him, damn him,” Dave 
said violently. 
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“Yes, he has done an evil thing.” 

They waited an hour at the bar, 
saying little to one another and 
watching the people who flowed 
back and forth across the lobby. 
Then Dave started as Polly ap- 
peared and walked quickly to the 
desk. She carried an overnight bag 
which she put down at her feet as 
the clerk presented her with a bill. 
Obviously she had phoned down 
to have her account ready. She 
fumbled in her purse and gave the 
clerk some money. He smiled and 
went away, presumably to make 
change. 

Dave got slowly to his feet. 
Everything inside him ached with 
longing for her. He had believed 
Dr. Shaw while she was gone 
from him, but now that she was 
only ten seconds from his arms he 
forgot everything but his need 
and his fear. She was so slim and 
small standing there, so vulner- 
able and defenseless, that it made 
this cat-and-mouse farce suddenly 
unbearable. 

Dr. Shaw caught his arm. “Sit 
down,” he said quietly. “She 
doesn’t know me. I’ll follow her 
and see where she’s going.” 

“No, I’m going to her,” Dave 
said. 

“You can’t!” 

“ I can’t stay here.” Dave shook 
Dr. Shaw’s hand from his arm. 
“I can’t let her walk out of my 
life.” 

“Go to her now and she will be 
destroyed,” Dr. Shaw said very 
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softly. "Take her in your arms 
and you will hold a dead woman. 
That I can promise you. The only 
salvation is to let X use her now. 
Our chance will come later. That 
I also promise you.” 

Dave put both hands to his 
forehead. The pressure inside his 
head was so intense that he had 
the giddy fear that his skull might 
split open. 

“All right, all right,” he said 
thickly. “Follow her! Don’t let 
her get away.” 

He sat down again but turned 
his eyes away from the lobby. He 
couldn’t stand to watch her leave, 
he knew. Dr. Shaw rose and left 
the bar. Dave waited for him 
hopelessly; his mood had 
changed. Seeing Polly had charged 
and reanimated him, but now his 
spirits sunk back to a morass of 
despair. There was just nothing to 
be done. If Dr. Shaw’s fantastic 
hypothesis was correct, what hope 
was there? And if he were wrong, 
what else could possibly explain 
this behavior of Polly’s? 

Dr. Shaw returned in a mo- 
ment or so. His lively eyes glinted 
with excitement as he shook 
Dave’s arm. “Don’t count us out 
yet,” he said. “She’s gone to the 
International airport. We’ll fol- 
low her. X has had everything 
his own way up till now, but we 
may give him a surprise. Come, 
let’s go.” . . . 

The remainder of that night 
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was like the splintered images that 
flash through the mind in fearful, 
giddy dreams. They trailed Polly 
to the International airport where 
they learned (by watching her as 
she had her one piece of luggage 
weighed) that she had a ticket on 
the nine o’clock flight to Chicago. 
Dr. Shaw bought a seat on the 
same plane, and Dave arranged to 
take a ten-thirty flight that would 
get him to Chicago several hours 
after Polly’s had landed. Dr. 
Shaw planned to follow Polly 
from the airport in Chicago. 
When he learned where she was 
heading for he would have Dave 
paged at the Chicago terminal and 
pass on the information. Then 
they would arrange to meet and 
pick up her trail. 

Polly and Dr. Shaw left on the 
nine o’clock flight, and Polly ap- 
parently had no inkling that she 
was being followed. She sat in the 
waiting room until her flight was 
announced, her slim brown legs 
crossed, her hands folded quietly 
in her lap, her eyes looking straight 
ahead into space. When the nine 
o’clock plane to Chicago was 
called she rose and walked quickly 
to the exit gate from where the 
passengers were streaming out to 
the plane. 

Dr. Shaw walked a few feet 
behind her . . . 

Dave caught his flight an hour- 
and-a-half later. By then he wasn’t 
even thinking any more. His mind 
felt like a sponge that had been 


squeezed dry. When he reached 
Chicago he walked up and down 
the immense, brightly-lighted 
waiting room, smoking tasteless 
cigarettes and watching the thin 
edge of dawn that was cutting 
across the horizon. Another day. 
People going to work. Trains and 
buses running. Breakfasts being 
eaten. Another day. And he walked 
in circles about a waiting room at 
the airport of a strange city, as 
disembodied and unreal as a figure 
in a nightmare . . . 

Then the metallic voice of the 
announcer called his name. 

Dr. Shaw’s voice was crisp and 
urgent in his ear. “She’s taken a 
train up to a little town in Wis- 
consin, a place on the Indian reser- 
vation. It’s called Flambeau. We 
can pick her up there easily enough, 
I think, so I’ll wait here for you. 
I’m at Union station. Meet me at 
the Information booth. Hurry.’’ 

And the phone clicked dead. 

The cab ride took only a half- 
hour at that time of the morning, 
but to Dave it was a hopeless, 
pointless stretch of time — as 
every minute had been since Polly 
disappeared. 

He met Dr. Shaw in the vast, 
vaulting expanse of the Union 
station. The doctor had tickets for 
a train that was scheduled to leave 
shortly, and within a matter of 
minutes they were rolling on their 
way. The train was a local, and 
their car was hot and stuffy. It 
was an eight-hour ride; the last 
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half of it seemed endless for the 
train stopped at every station 
during the Wisconsin leg of the 
trip. When they stepped down 
onto the platform at Flambeau, 
the sun hit them like a blinding 
sledge hammer. But there was a 
dry cool feeling to the air, and a 
pleasant scent of pine drifted in 
from the forests. 

It was a small village, with a 
post office, gas station, garage, 
and several grocery stores. Dr. 
Shaw made inquiries at one of the 
stores and learned that Polly had 
bought a supply of food and had 
asked if there were any vacant 
cottages in the area. The grocery 
clerk, who was friendly and talka- 
tive, told them that she had 
wanted an out-of-the-way place 
where she wouldn’t be bothered 
by the summer tourists. 

“Funny thing,” the clerk said, 
grinning. “Old Mac Johnny was 
in here at the time, and he sent 
her to a place of his. Nobody goes 
up there anymore. It’s near Eagle 
Lake, if you know this country.” 

“No, I don’t,” Dr. Shaw said 
politely. “But I want to be satis- 
fied that my daughter has chosen 
a safe place to stay. I have no ob- 
jections to her desire for a back- 
to-nature vacation, but I shouldn’t 
like her to get too far from civili- 
zation.” 

“Oh, she’s your daughter, eh? 
Well, she’s safe enough at old 
Mac Johnny’s cottage. It’s that 


far out of the way, you see.” 

“I suppose there’s a taxi that 
could take us there?” 

“Well, yes. But you’ll have to 
wait for it to come back. Joe, 
that’s the driver, took your daugh- 
ter out and he ain’t back yet.” 

“I see. Thank you very much.” 

They waited two hours for the 
taxi to return, and. by then it was 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Joe, 
the driver, wasn’t too eager to 
make another long trip, but Dr. 
Shaw overcame his disinclination 
with the promise of a sizeable tip. 

And then they were off, bounc- 
ing over rutted dirt roads in the 
old car, winding their way be- 
tween beautiful green stands of 
timber. 

“X has planned this as his 
hide-out,” Dr. Shaw said, nodding 
with satisfaction. “He would be 
quite safe from Z here, hidden 
away in the mind of a. young 
woman, who ostensibly wanted 
only a little privacy in which to 
enjoy a vacation.” 

“How can we save my wife?” 
Dave cried despairingly. “I don’t 
give a damn about X. I want her 
back.” 

“We will do what we can,” Dr. 
Shaw said gravely. 

It was a three-hour ride to Mac 
Johnny’s cottage. When they came 
to a narrow lane on the left side 
of the road, the driver stopped 
and said, “Just follow that path 
by the lake. It’s only a few hun- 
dred yards. That’s where Mac 
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Johnny’s place is. You’ll find it.” 

Dr. Shaw paid him off and they 
climbed out of the car, stiff and 
tired from the long, bouncing trip. 
They entered the woods, and 
went along the winding path, mov- 
ing cautiously through the windy 
darkness. With the setting of the 
sun the air had become cold; it 
whirled around them, tugging at 
their light summer clothes, chill- 
ing them to the bone. They fol- 
lowed the path for about ten min- 
utes, and then Dr. Shaw held up 
his hand. Ahead of them was the 
smooth dark expanse of the lake, 
glinting faintly in the last dim 
light, and to the left of it was a 
small, wooden cottage, outlined 
blackly against the night. 

“You must say nothing when 
we meet her,” Dr. Shaw said. 
And now his voice had changed. 
It was determined and firm, and it 
felt like an iron bar through the 
dark silence. “Do you understand 
that? It is the only way we can 
hope for success.” 

“All right. Let’s go!” 

Dr. Shaw walked purposefully 
down the path to the lakeshore, 
and then followed a curving little 
lane that led to the porch of the 
cottage. He went up three wooden 
steps and hammered solidly on the 
door with the heel of his hand. 

A light flashed inside. Then 
quick footsteps sounded, and the 
door was opened. Polly stood in 
the doorway, . frowning at the 
doctor. 


“What do you want?” she 
asked. She couldn’t see Dave, in 
the darkness. 

“We want to come in,” Dr. 
Shaw said, pushing past her into 
the small, crudely furnished living 
room of the cottage. Dave fol- 
lowed slowl}'. He looked at his 
wife, but she returned his gaze 
without recognition. 

“Polly, I — ” 

“Silence,” Dr. Shaw said very 
quietly. He was staring at Polly, 
his eyes verj’ bright and lively. 
She looked at him steadily, coldly, 
for a full minute. The silence 
settled heavily in the room. Out- 
side a loon cried and the sound 
spread eerily through the dark- 
ness. 

Polly took a step backward, 
and one of her hands moved to 
her throat. There was a fine line of 
perspiration on her forehead now 
and her breath was coming faster. 

She opened her mouth and the 
sounds that came from it were 
shrill and unintelligible. Suddenly 
she dropped to her knees as if she 
had been struck a heavy blow 
from behind. Dave started for her. 
Dr. Shaw held up his hand im- 
periously, and shouted something 
wild and meaningless at her, as 
she knelt before him, her hands 
limp at her side, her head inclined 
on the slender column of her 
throat. 

Dave was held motionless by a 
sense of terror in the room — 
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something vastly greater than his 
own fear and terror. He watched 
his wife sink slowly to the floor. 
She fell easily and softly, turning 
sideways and rolling limply onto 
her back, flinging her arms wide 
in the gesture of a person crucified ; 
her slim ankles came together as 
if drawn to each other by invisible 
bonds. 

And then she screamed and put 
her hands tightly over her face, 
and there was another sound in 
the room like that of high thin 
laughter in the depths of a great 
cavern. 

Dave started for her but Dr. 
Shaw caught his arm. His face 
was haggard, and his high fore- 
head was covered with beads of 
perspiration. 

“X has gone,” he said hoarsely. 
“Didn’t you see? He has gone to 
the water.” 

“I saw nothing. I understand 
nothing,” Dave cried helplessly. 

“Your wife is safe. She is all 
right. Don’t try to understand.” 
Dr. Shaw gasped out these words 
as he fell heavily to the floor, and 
once again Dave heard a sound 
that drove chills of fear through 
his body. The sound was like that 
of laughter — high, thin laughter 
heard in a vast cavern, but now 
there was a hard, triumphant tone 
running through it, a sound of im- 
placable, relentless vengeance. 

And Dave saw something flash 
past him — going through the 
door and toward the water — as 


he ran to Polly’s side and took her 
trembling body in his arms. She 
was hysterical, she knew nothing 
of what had happened, and she 
clung to him with the strength of a 
frightened child. There was noth- 
ing he could do but hold her 
tightly against him, and tell her 
that everything was all right and 
that they would be going home. 

Explanations — of a sort — 
could come later. Dave knew he 
wouldn’t tell everything he had 
learned — he knew that as Dr. 
Shaw sat up slowly and looked at 
him with puzzled eyes. “Say, 
what’s all this?” Dr. Shaw said in 
a slow, wondering voice. 

“It’s something like amnesia,” 
Dave said. “Who are you?” 

“My name is Nelson, Jeremy 
Nelson. I — I live in New York. 
I’m an insurance man. Hey, I’ve 
got to get to a phone ! ” 

“We’ll get you to a phone,” 
Dave said in the same quiet voice. 
“You’re safe and there’s nothing 
to worry about. Why not forget 
about everything else?” 

“Well — it’s the damndest 
thing I ever heard of. I — I never 
did anything like this before.” 

Nor had any of them, Dave 
knew. Out on the lake, or in the 
heavens, or in the woods, the two 
creatures responsible for their ex- 
perience were racing through the 
darkness — or continuing the epic 
of guilt and vengeance and pursuit 
which had begun, in some untold 
century of the distant future. 
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The 


Wrong 

People 


By RALPH ROBIN 


It must be understood tmt when Ralph Robin wrote 
this story, he was not trying to illustrate any sociologi- 
cal trends; he was not pointing a finger at any particu- 
lar type of person — ■ agreeable, disagreeable, or other- 
wise. He was not working off any resentments or 
holding anyone up before the spot-light of clinical 
analysis. He was merely having himself some fun and 
we hope that you will have some fun too, in reading 


what he wrote. 

D r. Chappelley had the sad 
and put-upon face of a man 
who never thinks a generous 
thought and his wife had the 
perky face of a woman of the 
same character. 

They were a good pair. The 
Praeternaturalis argenteus, as it 
called itself, should never have 
dropped in. 

Dr. Chappelley was a dentist. 
Dr. Chappelley did not approve 
of : 

1. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

2. Salad with olive oil. 


3. His assistant. 

4. Foreigners. 

5. An exodontist named Dr. 
Magpie. 

6. People richer than he. 

7. People poorer than he. 

8. His wife. 

Mrs. Chappelley did not ap- 
prove of everything and every- 
body her husband did not approve 
of, except herseff. In addition, she 
did not approve of pretty girls, 
the cleaning woman, and Dr. 
Chappelley. 

One morning Mrs. Chappelley 
was at ' the kitchen sink tending 
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the garbage disposer, whicli was 
grinding away orange peels and 
egg shells and some old leftovers 
from the refrigerator. Her back 
was turned to Dr. Chappelley. 
He was having his breakfast and 
the morning paper at the break- 
fast bar. 

Dr. Chappelley yelled above 
the noise of the garbage disposer, 
‘ ‘ I see in the paper they’re inves- 
tigating another one of those 
atomic scientists. Physicist or 
chemist or something.” 

“That girl next door,” Mrs. 
Chappelley answered. “She didn’t 
get in till four o’clock this morn- 
ing. And then she stayed in the 
car with her boy friend till dawn.” 

Mrs. Chappelley had the com- 
mon opinion of her kind that moral 
lapses always take place in the 
dark of night. 

“I wouldn’t trust any of those 
long-haired scientists,” Dr. Chap- 
pelley yelled. “They’re all sub- 
versive.” 

The garbage disposer roared 
happily as it crushed a piece of 
bone. 

“I’d like to be her mother for 
just one hour,” Mrs. Chappelley 
screamed. 

“There was this physics profes- 
sor when I was going to college. 
He admitted openly — right there 
in class — that he was going to 
vote for Norman Thomas. Back 
in 1928.” 

“I’d teach her a thing or two,” 
Mrs. Chappelley screamed. 
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Dr. Chappelley yelled: “That 
was the only time I can remember 
that I knew what he was talking 
about. When he talked about 
physics, he could just as well have 
been saying, ‘Wooggy wooggy 
woog-a-bunk vector,’ for all I got 
out of it. I barely passed with a 
D.” 

It occurred to Dr. Chappelley 
that this might reflect on his intel- 
ligence, so he added, “He didn’t 
know how to teach, and besides 
he was a long-haired . . .” 

"I will not tolerate language 
like that in my house,” said Mrs. 
Chappelley, showing that she paid 
some attention to her husband’s 
remarks after all. 

“The sugar bowl’s empty,” Dr. 
Chappelley howled. 

Mrs. Chappelley turned to fill 
it, and howled louder. “What is 
that?” 

“What is what?” asked Dr. 
Chappelley, who now was deep in 
his favorite columnist, Eastlake 
Paranoid. 

“That,” said Mrs. Chappelley. 

“What?” asked Dr. Chappel- 
ley. 

Dr. Chappelley at last tore 
himself from Paranoid’s interest- 
ing theory that all public libraries 
should be closed because they en- 
tice innocent children into reading 
books when they ought to be out 
selling newspapers and shining 
shoes and becoming red-blooded 
Americans. 



Then Dr. Chappelley saw what 
his wife saw. He saw it sitting on 
the next stool of the breakfast 
bar. 

(There were, by the way, four 
stools at the bar. Two were for 
the Chappelleys’ two sons, who 
were at the university. They were 
studying respectively funeral di- 
rection and supermarket adminis- 
tration.) 

The creature on the stool 
smiled politely. 

Dr. Chappelley adjusted his 
glasses and carefully examined it. 
It had long arms and long legs 
and its feet were like hands. It 
was covered with a very fine sil- 
very fur that seemed to have a 
life of its own. Ripples passed 
through the fur across the crea- 
ture’s body, making light or dark 
paths as sunlight from the win- 
dow was reflected or absorbed. 

Across the creature’s furry face 
ideas swept. Large eyes looked out 
at the world with wonder but with 
confidence. Its ears, which were 
bare, twitched to catch the sounds 
of life. 

“It’s a monkey,” Dr. Chap- 
pelley announced. 

“It’s disgusting,” Mrs. Chap- 
pelley said. “You know 1 don’t 
like monkeys.” 

“You really shouldn’t talk 
about me as if I weren’t here,” 
the creature said gently. “Besides, 
I’m not a monkey.” 

For some reason this mild re- 
buke terrified the Chappelleys. 
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Mrs. Chappelley backed against 
the sink. If she could have, she 
would have backed through it. 
She reached behind her and turned 
off the garbage disposer, no doubt 
to regain a feeling of controlling 
events. Dr. Chappelley, on the 
other side of the breakfast bar, 
had jumped from his stool and 
backed into the dining room. 

“You’re both behaving very 
oddly,” said the creature. “But 
that is characteristic of your 
species.” 

Dr. Chappelley decided that 
this was one of the occasions when 
there was no harm in a drink, so- 
ciable or not. He picked up the 
decanter of decorative port, which 
had been sitting on the buffet for 
three years, and took a long swig 
right out of the decanter. 

Like all near-teetotalers. Dr. 
Chappelley had an exaggerated 
idea of the effect of alcohol ; so he 
felt the effect Immediately. He 
strode back to the breakfast bar 
and said indignantly, “Since 
you’re so smart, tell me what 
kind of animal you are if you’re 
not a monkey.” 

“Oh, if you want a name. I’ll 
give you one according to your 
system. Praeternaturalis argenteus 
will do very well.” 

“ It won’t do at all,” Dr. Chap- 
pelley said. Abruptly he changed 
the subject. “How did you get in 
here?” he demanded. 

‘ ‘ I took advantage of a twist in 
space-time, very loosely speaking. 
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You see, when you said, ‘ Wooggy 
and-so-on vector,’ you caused a 
specific disturbance of the mole- 
cules of the atmosphere that 
started a series of causative 
phenomena of which the twist 
in space-time was an epiphenom- 
enon.” 

“A fine fairy tale,” said Mrs. 
Chappelley, who wasn’t going to 
be less brave than her husband. 
Anyway, she now thought that 
this was just some kind of a 
monkey that a mad scientist had 
taught how to talk. She knew all 
about mad scientists from the 
comic books her sons left lying 
around during their vacations 
from the university. 

“A fairy tale,” the Praeter- 
naturalis argenteus, as it called 
itself, repeated amiably. “That 
is not far from the truth. You 
remember the potent words in 
your fairy tales and folklore. 
Rumpelstiltskin. Open sesame. 
The nine magical names of God. 

“Your mythmakers sensed 
what words can do. Sometimes 
people by accident blurt out words 
of power — as your husband did 
— and have surprising experi- 
ences.” 

“That’s what my wife meant,” 
said Dr. Chappelley. 

“I did not—” 

“Be quiet, dear. When I was 
a little boy, I loved fairy tales,” 
Dr. Chappelley lied. “As I under- 
stand you, you are something like 
a good fairy or a jinni, though of 


course you have given a clear 
scientific explanation.” 

Whatever his opinion of scien- 
tists, Dr. Chappelley respects Sci- 
ence. 

The praeternaturalis opened its 
mouth. But it didn’t get a chance- 
to say anything. 

Dr. Chappelley went on: “Now 
that I’ve said the magic words, I 
suppose that you will give me 
anything I ask for. First of all, I 
want a new Cadillac ■ — ” 

“ — with built-in television,” 
Mrs. Chappelley added. She hasn’t 
given up the mad -scientist theory, 
but she wasn’t taking any chances. 
“And a new house- — a bigger 
one,” she said. “A palatial resi- 
dence electronically designed for 
living, with an old-fashioned re- 
spectful couple to do the house- 
work and cooking.” 

“Don’t interrupt. I was com- 
ing to the house. Put it on the 
list,” he ordered the praeternatu- 
ralis. “And fix me up with a sim- 
ple but comfortable lodge in beau- 
tiful scenic country excelling in 
hunting and fishing.” 

Once more the praeternaturalis 
tried to speak, but Dr. Chappelley 
rattled on. “It will take some time 
to work out all our needs in detail. 
As a stopgap, I’d like to have some 
spending money right now, fixed 
so the Bnrean of Internal Revenue 
can’t get at it to support a lot of 
shiftless no-goods, especially for- 
eigners, who won’t work for what 
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they want. Say a million dollars 
to start with.” 

“I am afraid there has been a 
misunderstanding,” the praeter- 
naturalis said at last. "I am not a 
good fairy or a jinni out of a bottle 
or a leprechaun. I have come from 
my world, very loosely speaking, 
not to give you things but to 
give you words.” 

“Words?” Dr. Chappelley’s 
round face was trembling with his 
disappointment. But he realized 
quickly that he might as well get 
what he could; so he brought his 
face under control. “You mean a 
magic phrase that can change 
lead into gold, or something like 
thatj That would be useful, too. 
Will you have some port? — I am 
not a drinker, really, but I don’t 
think there is any harm in an 
occasional sociable drink. Or some 
coffee? Get the nice praeternatu- 
ralis some coffee, dear.” 

“I’ll make him some fresh,” 
said Mrs. Chappelley. She turned 
the dials on the Koffee-Master. 

The praeternaturalis politely 
held up its hands to Mrs. Chap- 
pelley as she set a clean cup on 
the breakfast bar, and it politely 
held up its feet to Dr. Chappelley, 
who was pouring a glass of port. 

“No, thank you, both. Caffein 
and alcohol don’t affect us. When 
we want to be stimulated, we pour 
an alkaline solution on our fur. 
When we want to relax, we use 
an acid solution.” 

“How interesting,” Dr. Chap- 


pelley said, “Physiology fasci- 
nates me. You were speaking of 
some words you were going to give 
us.” 

“Of course. We have an ad- 
vanced technology of words; and 
a few of us — although our friends 
call us sentimental — have been 
wanting for a long time to use our 
skill to do something for your 
species. But we haven’t been able 
to visit you. Very loosely speak- 
ing, we have to come from the out- 
side and a twist in space-time has 
to be generated inside. Fortu- 
nately, you generated one.” 

“It was nothing.” Dr. Chap- 
pelley cocked his head to show his 
interest in the next thing the 
praeternaturalis had to say. He 
also uncovered his shining teeth, 
which his assistant, a Miss Jac- 
queline Smith, had to clean every 
three months on her own time. 

“Our worders make at their 
wordbenches not only words with 
mass-energy effects — your magic 
phrase for turning lead into gold 
would be an example — but also 
words with moral effects. On the 
whole, we prefer to make the 
latter. I am not denying the mass- 
energy basis of psychological proc- 
esses, but I am simplifying a 
distinction. Do you follow me?” 

Dr. Chappelley nodded suspi- 
ciously. He sneaked a shrewd 
look into the wide eyes of the 
praternaturalis, and gazed heav- 
enward. 
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“If Mrs. Chappelley and I had 
a way of making gold, we could do 
so much good for the poor unfor- 
tunates of this world. If we had — 
also — a word to reform evildoers 
and heal sick minds, we could 
do even more good.” 

“Juvenile delinquents,” said 
Mrs. Chappelley. 

“Broken homes,” said Dr. 
Chappelley. 

“Alcoholics,” said Mrs. Chap- 
pelley. 

“What are the words?” asked 
Dr. Chappelley. 

‘ ‘ They are a series of connected 
words,” said the praeternaturalis, 
“as follows: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

The Chappelleys were disturbed. 

“Those aren’t words to make 
gold?” Dr. Chappelley asked. 

“No.” 

“They’re not moral either,” 
Mrs. Chappelley said. “Those 
words won’t do anything for 
juvenile delinquents, broken 
homes, and alcoholics. If any- 
thing, they’ll encourage them.” 

“They’re subversive,” Dr. 
Chappelley said, deciding that 
nothing useful would be got out 
of the creature. Dr. Chappelley 
was a man of principle and always 
said what he thought, when he 
couldn’t lose anything. 


Now the praeternaturalis was 
disturbed, which it showed by 
bending down one bare ear. “I 
don’t understand. Our worders as- 
sured me that the words were 
specially designed for Homo sapi- 
ens and would be very effective.” 

“Not on a red-blooded homo 
Americanus!” Dr. Chappelley 
cried. 

“That remains to be seen. Per- 
haps you two are an inadequate 
sample. If you will excuse me, I 
will wander around and try them 
on some other specimens.” 

“You mean you are going out 
and preach that immoral, sub- 
versive gibberish?” 
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“I am sentimental.” 

Mrs. Chappelley, while taking 
part in the conversation, had 
been busying herself with little 
housewifely tasks on the other 
side of the breakfast bar. Filling 
salt cellars. Wiping the inside 
of a jelly lid. Pouring white vine- 
gar — the Chappelleys drenched 
all their food with it — into a 
cruet. 

She was holding the open bottle. 
She reached across the bar and 
poured a quart of vinegar on the 
praeternaturalis’ head. 

The praeternaturalis said, 
“Wooggy wooggy ...” and 
slumped sound asleep on the bar 
like an old drunkard. 

‘‘I remembered that vinegar 
was an acid solution,” Mrs. Chap- 
pelley said proudly. 

“What the hell did you do that 
for?” 

“I won’t be sworn at, and it was 
my simple duty.” 

Dr. Chappelley’s lower lip was 
shaking. “It’s liable to wake up 
angry, and after all it may have 
powers we don’t know anything 
about. Besides, I think it was 
calling for help before it fell 
asleep. It started to say, ‘Wooggy 
wooggy woog-a-bunk — ” 

“Shut up,” Mrs. Chappelley 
screamed, just in time. They 
looked at each other for a while, 
and she said: “You remember 
those knives Uncle Walter gave 
us for Christmas? I was trying 


out the new electric sharpener on 
them only last night.” 

“But it’s almost human. It can 
talk and everything.” 

Mrs. Chappelley opened a 
drawer and pulled out a long 
black case. 

Dr. Chappelley spoke more to 
himself than to his wife. “When 
you look at its fur and its feet, it 
is no better than an animal ; and it 
doesn’t even wear clothes. And 
if you do try to stretch a point 
and think of it in the same way as 
a human being, then it’s an im- 
moral, subversive alien. We would 
only be doing our duty ; our clearly 
apparant duty.” 

“Stop talking and take this.” 
Mrs. Chappelley handed him a 
knife. 

The creature’s silvery fur rip- 
pled and glinted, but more slowly 
in sleep. Dr. Chappelley nervously 
pushed back his starched cuffs and 
stabbed the Praternaturalis ar- 
genteus, as it called itself, through 
the neck. 

Its fur moved yet more slowly, 
and was still : like the fur of a limp 
cat in a gutter. 

“We should have remembered 
to put newspapers on the floor,” 
Mrs. Chappelley said. 

“What shall we do with it?” 
Dr. Chappelley asked. 

“Men are so helpless around a 
kitchen,” Mrs. Chappelley said 
sharply. 

She turned on the garbage 
disposer. 
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THE SIREN SOUNDS AT 

MIDNIGHT 


BY FRANK M. ROBINSON 


Since the perfection of the atom bomb, many fic- 
tion writers have been accused of being prophets 
of doom. They have annihilated, maimed, and 
mangled the earth and most of its inhabitants so 
often that many readers have already died quite 
often while waiting for the real thing to turn up. 

Thus, stories on this theme have two strikes 
against them when they arrive in our office. But 
writers like Frank Robinson look on taboos as a 
challenge. In this case, Frank needed but one 
strike to connect. . 


W HAT time is it?” she asked. 

“About six o’clock.” He 
glanced at the kitchen clock. 
“Five minutes to,” he corrected. 

“We’ve got about six hours 
then, haven’t we?” 

“Just about.” 

She ran the rag across the dish 
and sudsed it up and down in the 
warm water. “It seems kind of, 
foolish to stand here and do the 
dishes.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good to 
run.” He finished drying the dish 
he had in his hands, then put 
down his towel and took her wet 
hands in his. “Are you fright- 
ened?” 


She looked up at him and for 
the hundredth time that day he 
considered how fortunate he was. 
It had been forty years or more 
and her hair had faded to silver 
and the once young face had be- 
come seamed and lined, but 
the look in her eyes had never, 
changed. 

“I’m trying not to be,” she 
said, but her voice trembled 
slightly. She clutched his hands 
for a moment longer, then went 
back to the dishes. “ Do you think 
it had to come to this?” 

“I suppose it had to come , to 
a showdown sometime,” he said 
thoughtfully. 
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“You don’t think that perhaps 
. . . they’ll compromise.” 

He had lied to her many times 
in the past, he thought. Once, a 
long time ago, just a few years 
after they were married, he had 
lied. A black lie, which she quietly 
discovered and for which she qui- 
etly forgave him, and he had lived 
under the burden of the lie and 
hadn’t discovered her forgiveness 
until years later. And once a white 
lie, the time when little Joseph 
had been so sick. 

But now there was time for 
only the truth. 

“I don’t know,” he said truth- 
fully. “I think, perhaps, they’ve 
forgotten how to compromise.” 

She was washing the frying pan 
now, rubbing the steel wool over 
it as if it was the last time she 
was ever going to clean it. 

“How bad . . . are the 
bombs?” she asked. 

He didn’t want to tell her, it 
w'ouldn’t do her any good. But 
then, perhaps she had a right to 
know. 

“They’re the new ones,” he 
said quietly. “The ones that blan- 
ket a whole area, not just a city.” 

“I was reading in the paper,” 
she said. “A scientist, I think. 
And he said that this time they 
could end . . . everything.” 

“I know.” 

She ran cold water into the sink 
and watched the soap bubbles 
break and disappear and the 
white curd run down the drain. 


“I don’t understand,” she said. 
“Some people say the sirens at 
city hall will sound at nine, and 
others say midnight.” 

“Midnight our time,” he ex- 
plained. “If they reach a com- 
promise, there rvon’t be any si- 
rens at all. If they don’t, then the 
sirens will sound at midnight.” 

“And then?” 

He shrugged. “ It won’t be long 
after that.” 

She wiped her hands and he 
saw with a pang that they were 
red and wrinkled and thought of 
how many times he had made a 
half promise to buy her a dish- 
washer. There were so many 
things he had wanted to get her, 
so many things he had wanted to 
do for her. But he was always 
going to do it tomorrow, and now 
they had run out of tomorrows. 

“We’ll have to be going in a 
little while,” he said. 

She hung up her apron. “What 
time do the services start?” 

“Seven, I think.” 

“I want to look at the house 
first,” she said. 

Houses, he thought, were mem- 
ories more than they were wood 
and plaster. The dining room set 
they had bought on time so long 
ago and which had taken years 
to pay for, the bridge table at 
which they had entertained Ted 
and Irma so many times during 
the winter months, the spare bed- 
room he had added to the house 
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when Joseph had been born. 

And other things. The leaky 
faucet he had promised he would 
fix all last year, the screen door 
with the screening torn loose at 
the bottom, and the sagging walls 
on the coal bin that needed brac- 
ing. 

He wouldn’t have time to fix 
them now, he thought, and then 
smiled to himself. In a way, he 
was almost relieved. 

His wife was ready to go. She 
looked small and dowdy in her 
worn coat and hat and he had 
another flash of regret. A little 
white-haired old lady, slightly 
stooped and frail, in a hat and 
coat ten years out of date. She 
could have married a man who 
would have provided for her so 
much better than he, he thought, 
and wondered why she hadn’t. 

She was standing in the living 
room, taking one last look, to be 
sure the scene was impressed on 
her memory. She walked over to 
one of the end tables and ran her 
finger lightly over the thin film 
of dust, then turned to him and 
managed a smile. 

“ I guess it’s time to leave,” she 
said. 

Out on the porch she asked; 
'‘What time is it?” 

“A quarter to seven.” 

She sounded relieved. ‘‘We’ve 
got five hours then.” 

It was a warm spring night, 
the kind of night that had always 


meant the beginning and not the 
end. The street lamps had just 
come on and wore bright haloes 
of light under the thick archway 
of trees that lined the street. 

He stood on the porch steps for 
a moment, anxiously scanning the 
myriad of stars that flickered and 
burned overhead, searching for 
the tell-tale flutter of flame that 
would mark one of the rocket- 
missiles. But it was too early. The 
deadline was still hours away, 
and no nation would dare to do 
anything before then. It wouldn’t 
be legal, and such things always 
had to be done legally. 

“It’s a nice night,” he said. 
“Let’s walk.” 

Thej^ started down the porch 
steps. He remerribered that he 
hadn’t locked the front door but 
he didn’t bother going back. 

The neighbors were drifting up 
the street in twos and threes, 
making small talk among them- 
selves and nodding quietly to 
each other as they passed. On the 
corner, Harry Brown had pulled 
the shades in his tavern and was 
just locking up for the night. 

He wouldn’t have recognized 
Harry, not without his bow-tie 
and white shirt and apron. In a 
worn, brown business suit Harry 
looked like anybody else except, 
perhaps, more worried and tired 
looking. ;■ 

“ I should think they would 
have lots of business tonight,” 
his wife said in a low voice. 
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He shook his head. “No, not 
tonight. You drink for your illu- 
sions.” He paused. “I think there 
is a night in everyone’s life when 
you have to see yourself as you 
actually are, without your illu- 
sions to touch up the job. To- 
night’s that sort of night.” 

They could have been kinder 
to the Browns, he thought, as 
they walked on by. The whole 
neighborhood could have. You 
bought your beer there and you 
were friends over the counter, but 
a tavern keeper and his wife 
weren’t people you invited into 
your home, or so the social code 
went. 

He wondered how lonely the 
Browns must have been, how 
much they must have hated it 
there. 

The church was crowded. He 
couldn’t remember having seen 
such a crowd in church even for 
the Christmas or the Easter serv- 
ice. All the folding chairs at the 


back were taken but the people 
who still streamed in didn’t seem 
to be bothered by the standing 
room only. 

Everybody was there, he 
thought. Old people and young 
people and people they hadn’t 
seen for months. There were rows 
of high school boys who looked 
oddly intent and wide awake, 
along with girls who had giggled 
and shrieked their way home from 
school every afternoon dressed in 
blue jeans and loafers. They were 
soberly dressed and wore an al- 
most adult composure now. And 
there were little children who 
were either red-eyed and still or 
were sobbing quietly in their 
mother’s arms, not understand- 
ing what was going on. 

They sang Rock of Ages and 
Lead, Kindly Light and all the 
verses of Jerusalem. 

The minister chose his sermon 
from the Twenty-Third Psalm. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
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valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art wfth me; 
thy rod and thy staff they- ‘comfort 
me. 

Everybody was there, he 
thought again. Even Parker 
Wright, the colored man who 
usually went to the Baptist church 
at the edge of town. But tonight 
nobody had time to observe the 
unwritten laws. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life: 
and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. 

The minister spoke the words 
he found in his heart, and then 
announced a silent prayer. At the 
end, he invited those who wished 
to stay to remain, while the others 
left. 

“Let’s go.” 

His wife looked at him ques- 
tioningly. 

“I have to walk,” he said 
kindly. “I have to think.” 

They saw Joseph and his wife 
at the door, but the couple didn’t 
wait for them. 

“You could have said some- 
thing,” she said. 

“No, no, he wouldn’t have 
heard me.” 

“I think he would have heard 
this time.” 

“Perhaps next time,” he said, 
and then remembered with a sud- 
den bitterness that there wouldn’t 
be a next time. 

He could have been a better 
father to his children, he thought. 


He could have been nicer to his 
son’s wife, of whom he had never 
fully approved, though now he 
couldn’t remember why. 

“Where do you want to go?” 
his wife asked quietly. 

“The park,” he said. He smiled 
down at her. “It reminds me of a 
long time ago.” 

“What time is it? ” 

“Eleven o’clock.” 

They sat on a bench in the 
park and felt the evening chill 
steal upon them but they didn’t 
move. Couples strolled along the 
pathway hand in hand, their faces 
grim- or tender as the case might 
be. Below the pathway and the 
benches was a small, grassy glade. 
It was almost filled now with 
the shadowy figures of jjeople 
and the still red fireflies of lit 
cigarettes. 

“I feel sorry for them,” his 
wife said, nodding at a passing 
young couple. “They have so 
much more to lose than we have.” 

“It’s been a good life.” 

“It depends,” she said simply, 
“on how you’ve lived it.” 

Had it been a good life? he 
thought abstractly. Or had it been 
only past regrets and future fears, 
as some poet had put it? 

No, he thought. It had been a 
good life. But you had to be an 
old man to know just how good. 

He dozed and dreamed back to 
the small quiet lakes in northern 
Wisconsin where he had spent so 
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many happy summers as a boy, 
to the smell of the pine trees and 
the feel of the dry needles crunch- 
ing beneath his feet when he had 
taken long walks through the 
woods. The feeling of satisfaction 
when he had a full catch of fish; 
the sun sinking in the lake at 
night-fall, glinting in fading little 
pools of red across the surface as 
the waves mirrored it for an in- 
stant. 

“What were you thinking?’’ 

“Just dreaming,” he said, “of 
when I was young.” 

“So was I.” 

They were quiet for a moment, 
alone with their thoughts, yet 
sharing them. 

“What did you like the best?” 
he asked. 

She thought about it. “The 
people,” she said at last. “ I think 
I liked the people.” 

The people, he thought. The 
meek who were supposed to in- 
herit the earth and who had made 
such a mess of it. 

“Do you think,” he burst out, 
“do you think if we had it to do 


all over again that it would be 
any different? That people would 
live and let live? Or do you think 
it would turn out to be just like 
it is now? ” 

“I think,” she said, “that it 
would be nice to have another 
chance.” 

Another chance, he thought. 
Another chance to love thy neigh- 
bor and do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. 
He smiled. 

He lapsed into a moody silence, 
then: “Why did you marry me?” 
he asked suddenly. 

She smiled in the darkness. 

“Because I loved you.” 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

“Midnight.” 

She shivered slightly and he 
put his arm around her shoulders 
and felt her relax under the re- 
assuring pressure. 

“I’m not afraid,” she said 
quietly. 

“Shh.” 

He cocked an ear. 

“Listen.” 

The night was still. 


THE SikEN SOUNDS AT MIDNIGHT 
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By WALLACE WEST AND RICHARD BARR 


When you read this story, you will no doubt enjoy 
it and then tell yourself: Of course, it couldn't really 
happen. But cdn you be really sure? We’ve seen, in 
our own time and in the past, to what far ends 
absolute dictatorship can go. Who is to say what the 
iron-heeled fanatic will or will not do? Time, and 
the one-track mind of the tyrant, can bring about 
terrible changes. The answer is vigilance. 


R ats!” Dr. Karl Weinkopf 
- yanked off his smock and 
hurled it into a corner. “Mice! 
Guinea pigs! Fish! One moth- 
eaten ape! How can a man con- 
duct decent experiments with 
such miserable specimens?” 

He was growling so ferociously 
that the inhabitants of cages lin- 
ing the walls of his makeshift lab- 
oratory hushed their squeaking. 
As though caught in some fault, 
the chimpanzee thrust an apolo- 
getic paw through the bars. 

His rage abating, Weinkopf 
shook hands solemnly with the 
little fellow. Then he turned to 
study a pike that was trying to 
break through a glass partition 
so it could make a meal of the fat 
salmon in the same tank. 

“There’s our answer, Chimpo,” 
the physician told the monkey. 


“Piker is 213 years old today if 
that tag on his tail doesn’t lie. 
Sammy will be 105 come next 
January ... if that partition 
holds. God alone knows the age 
of this wretched Italian carp. He 
may have been eating rebellious 
slaves in some patrician’s pool 
back in Nero’s day.” 

Weinkopf poked a spatulate 
finger into the tank; jerked it 
back in time to escape amputation 
as the pike made a white-toothed 
lunge. 

“Told you,” he said with a lop- 
sided grin. “Piker’s as spry as 
ever.” 

A nurse, whose Costume set off 
a well-rounded, long-legged body, 
stuck her curly brown head 
through the lab door. 

“Did you call, doctor?” 

“No . . . Yes!” He studied 
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her as though she were a particu- 
larly succulent guinea pig. “How 
old are you, Miss Lara?” 

“Why ...” She blushed as 
only, girls with freckles can. “I’m 
over 21.” 

“Tut! Mine was a scientific 
inquiry.” ' 

“Fifty . . . three, sir.” The 
nurse looked ready to burst into 
tears as she confessed an age that 
belied her looks by a full quarter 
century. 

“Humph! And how old would 
you guess that I am?” 

“I ... I never had thought 
about it,” she lied. “It’s not 
polite to guess at ages.” 

“Be impolite then!” 

“Maybe . . .” She stared at 
the floor. “Say forty-five. Fifty 
at most.” 

“Thank you.” Unconsciously 
he straightened his archaic bow 
tie. “I’m eighty-eight.” 

“No!” She looked at him now; 
at his athletic figure, hawk nose, 
blond hair untouched by grey, 
unlined skin. There was a great 
pity in her blue eyes. 

“You know what that means? 
I have another two, three, possi- 
bly five years.” 

“No!” She put slim hands to 
her throat. “You’re America’s 
best diagnostician. It’s not right.” 

“Chances are 99 out of 100 I’ll 
be dead as a mackerel . . . no, 
not a mackerel . . . dead as a 
mouse within five years. But this 
fellow won’t be dead ! ” He pointed 


at the pike as Consuelo Lara stood 
stricken. “If my successor keeps 
him free of parasites, doesn’t let 
him tangle with the carp, and 
feeds him properly. Piker will 
live indefinitely.” 

“When I was a little girl,” 
the nurse giggled, “we sang about 
how ‘fish never perspire.’ So they 
don’t expire either. From old age, 
I mean.” 

“Rather like songs in that re- 
spect.” He regarded her curiously. 
“The one you referred to dates 
from the Gay 1890’s, doesn’t it?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” There was 
that telltale blush again. “But 
tell me, doctor, why don’t fish 
die of old age?” 

“They never got in the habit 
of it.” 

“But humans did?” she puz- 
zled as he donned his old fash- 
ioned coat and motioned for 
her to precede him up the base- 
ment stairs while he double- 
locked the lab door. 

“All animals seem to have got 
that habit about the time they 
crawled out of the sea,” he replied 
as they reached his private office 
and he began leafing through his 
appointment book. “Hmmm. So 
Bobby Jones chopped off his right 
forefinger again, did he? The 
masochistic little bedst.” 

“Yes, doctor. I signed your 
name to a routine order sending 
him to the Life Ray Clinic. His 
monkeyshines are getting mo- 
notonous, don’t you think?” 
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“Definitely. Tomorrow I’ll rec- 
ommend psychiatric treatment 
for him and maybe his parents as 
well. You told them to bring him 
here weekly until the finger has 
grown back, of course?” 

“Of course.” She fluffed her 
bright hair and put on her street 
coat over the uniform. “But you 
were saying . . . about the old 
age habit?” 

“Oh yes. The going was rough 
when the first vertebrates crawled 
up on shore. Food was scarce. And 
the poor, soft things must have 
dehydrated in the boiling sun- 
shine. Some of them, like the 
whales, scrambled back into the 
womb of mother sea, regaining 
their immortality at the expense 
of further evolution. Whatever 
consciousness the others had 
wouldn’t admit defeat. They con- 
tinued to flap around. If they 
escaped starvation or a violent 
death they eventually wrinkled 
up and died . . . from frustra- 
tion maybe. And they passed that 
frustration along to their off- 
spring.” 

. “You mean that’s the reason 
wh}% even at birth, a baby’s 
hands, feet and face have age 
lines on them?” 

“Smart girl! Where did you 
pick that up? . . . Hello! What’s 
this? ‘Adelaide Hawley: Catarrhal 
inflammation of the intestines; 
enlargement of Payer’s patches; 
eruption on the abdomen and 
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chest of rose-colored spots; diar- 
rhea.’ What’s the fool woman 
been doing? Drinking branch wa- 
ter straight? Those are symptoms 
of typhoid fever.” 

“Amazing, isn’t it? New York’s 
first recorded case of typhoid in a 
century and a half. I should have 
sent her to the Clinic, I suppose, 
but she’s still ambulatory. I told 
her to come back tomorrow so you 
could see for yourself.” 

“I don’t know what I’d do 
without you. Miss Lara. Have to 
give up my experimental work, I 
suppose.” 

“Excuse me, doctor.” The nurse 
linked her fingers and twisted 
them nervously. “Of course it’s 
none of my business, but what 
kind of experiments are you doing 
down there?” 

Weinkopf cocked his handsome 
head and studied her quizzically. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I sup- 
pose I owe you a truth for a truth. 
But you must promise never to 
breathe a word of it within a mile 
of a Medicop.” 

“I promise.” 

“I’m doing some surgical work 
. . . vivisection, in fact.” 

“Surgery!” She backed away 
from him until she bumped into a 
wall. “But that’s forbidden.” 

“Quite.” 

“You’re a criminal!” 

“Among other things. You may 
resign if you desire, but I have 
your promise not to inform on 
me.” 
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“Oh no.” She pressed the 
knuckles of her fists to her mouth. 
“I’ll never leave you. 'Never! But 
why risk euthanasia for the sake 
of cutting up a few guinea pigs?” 

“I’m trying to break a habit.” 

“A habit? You mean. . . ?” 

“My dear.” He walked over to 
where she cowered and placed his 
hands on her shoulders. “I know 
you’re in love with me. Don’t for- 
get that you said I was the best 
diagnostician in America. I also 
know it wouldn’t be hard for me 
to fall in love with you ... if I 
had a few more years to live. So 
bear with me and my criminal 
tendencies.” He kissed her quickly 
and stalked out of the office. 

Hands deep into his pockets 
against the October evening chill, 
Dr. Weinkopf walked southward 
through East River Park in the 
direction of the New Jersey Mono- 
rail station. What a fool, at his 
age, to be thinking about a 
woman. He must be as flighty as 
his name implied. 

But he wasn’t old, physically 
. . . not a day older than when 
he had matured at thirty or so. 
No lesions. No disease darnage. 
No hardening arteries. No degen- 
eration of function. The Life Ray 
saw to that. 

Within two to five years, never- 
theless, his circulation would slow; 
his heart action would become 
erratic and feeble. One fine niorn- 
ing, unless he went mad first, he 
would be found dead in bed “of 


natural causes” as the front page 
obituaries put it. “Unnatural, 
bullheaded, stupid, atavistic 
causes” would be better. 

“Why?” he snarled at a squir- 
rel. It flirted its tail and skittered 
through the fallen leaves. 

Yes, why? It had all started 
with Ponce de Leon’s deadly 
search for the Fountain of Youth. 
Then there had been the half- 
mythical, half-mad Dr. Carrel. 
He had kept animal tissues alive 
in sterile nutrient solutions for 
some fantastic period. That had 
led to the growing of chickens and 
other animals in germ-free cages 
and finally to the idiotic episode 
of the Incubator Man. He, too, 
Weinkopf recalled with a grimace, 
had chased after a skirt in his 
young-old age — and had died of 
measles, or something similar, a 
few days after escaping from his 
“incubator.” 

Long before that though, in the 
1940’s, Dr. Waksman dug up 
streptomycin and the other anti- 
biotics which eventually eradi- 
cated disease. The final step had 
come in the ’90’s when Paiewonsky 
had crowned Professor Scott’s 
painstaking lifework on the re- 
generation of human tissues by 
building the first Life Ray ma- 
chine . . . the still half-under- 
stood gadget that somehow made 
it possible for a human, like a 
lizard, to regrow a severed leg or 
repair any other damaged organ. 
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from a liver to a pituitary gland. 

“And what was the result of 
those and other wonders?” he 
asked a lamp post. 

Life expectancy at birth crept 
from a meagre 45 years in 1900 to 
68 in 1950 and to 70 a decade 
later. In the peaceful One World 
of the final third of a century it 
jumped to 80 despite alarming in- 
creases in the. accident rate and in 
degenerative diseases, such as 
arteriosclerosis, that could not be 
traced to germs or viruses. 

After use of the regenerative 
Life Ray machines became uni- 
versal around 2003, expectancy 
hit 90. 

But at that point, when the 
age-old dream of immortality 
seemed on the verge of becoming 
a reality, the expectancy curve 
flattened out. Men and women 
matured in their thirties. They 
maintained their good looks and 
vitality for some 60 years more. 
Then, for no apparent reason, 
they just lay down and died as 
though their life clocks had be- 
come unwound. 

A pitiful minority lived a few 
years beyond four score and ten, 
although none approached the 
record age of 169 set in England 
by Henry Jenkins back in 1670. 
They didn’t even threaten the 
American mark of 145 made in 
1895i, by Dr. William Hotchkiss 
of St. Louis. Others failed to reach 
the nine decade limit: Large num- 
bers continued to be killed out- 


right in accidents, or to commit 
suicide. 

“But on balance,” Dr. Wein- 
kopf addressed the rows of sky- 
scrapers to his right, “babies 
born in this year of grace 2098 
can expect to live not a day longer 
than those who saw the light in 
2003. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” he 
growled, ignoring the glances of 
passersby. “Somewhere in the 
human body there must be a 
gland, a chain of reflexes, perhaps 
an ancestral memory path, that 
turns the furnace off when it be- 
lieves the organism has outlived 
its usefulness. I know where it is. 
If I could work in an oldfashioned 
hospital surgery for a little while 
I could find and eliminate it.” 

He felt keyed up and angry; 
not in the mood for a swooping 
journey to his Jersey farm. He 
needed a drink. And somebody to 
drink with. How about Harrison? 
Not the best company in the 
world, but he was certain to be 
puttering around his office. Bach- 
elors always did that, especially 
when they were going to be 
pushing up daisies in a year or 
two. . . . 

“’Lo, Karl,” Weinkopf’s lean 
and mournful host did not bother 
to rise from his.ffesk or even to 
separate the fingers which he 
held, tent-fashion, across his nar- 
row chest. “Dial for the drinks, 
will you? I’m spent.” 

“What’s the trouble this time, 
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Neil?” The visitor pressed but- 
tons and, when the frosted Scotches 
arrived, placed one in front of 
Harrison. 

“One of my most lucrative pa- 
tients . . . that Mrs. Peyton of 
the Park Avenue Peytons I’ve 
told you about . . . insisted on 
having an operation; an appen- 
dectomy, to be exact. If that 
couldn’t be arranged she was will- 
ing to settle for a tonsil job. She 
just left.” He drank deeply. 

“Masochism? I have a nasty 
case, too.” The Scotch tasted sud- 
denly flat. 

“Not this time. You see, Mrs. 
Payton reads books.” 

“I don’t understand.” Karl lit 
his pipe, another anachronism he 
liked to affect. 

“Old books, ’ ’ the other amended . 
“She ran across a dogeared tome 
bj^ some Englishman named 
Wodehouse. Ever hear of him?” 

“Can’t say I have.” 

“Well, it seems he wrote light 
novels about lightminded people. 
One such element was always 
talking about her symptoms and 
her operations. Mrs. Peyton 
would like to relieve the tedium 
of her life by doing likewise.” 

“Of course you told her that 
operations are illegal . . . that 
the penalty for any doctor caught 
performing one is euthanasia.” 

“I told her. She replied that 
she was willing to pay a thousand 
LH for the thrill.” 


“You were firm?” 

“I was adamant . . . until she 
said she was going to change 
physicians . . . that a friend had 
told her about an oh-so-sympatico 
Dr. Weinkopf up on the East 
River Drive. I couldn’t allow her 
to tempt you with a thousand free 
Labor Hours, could I?” 

“Perhaps not . . . Shall we 
have two more of these?” 

“Naturally. And make ’em 
doubles this time.” 

“So?” asked Weinkopf when 
the order popped out of its pneu- 
matic tube. 

“So I’m going to operate. I 
need an expensive vacation.” 

“You? You can’t even open an 
oyster without cutting yourself. 
And even if you were a surgeon, 
where are you going to get in- 
struments, anesthetics, a nurse 
you can trust, even an operating 
table, without having the Medi- 
cops down on you? ” 

Harrison tapped his fingertips 
together lazily. 

“Ever hear of the S.P.S.T?” 
he asked. 

“That bunch of sadists?’’ 
Weinkopf stared in genuine hor- 
ror. “Oh come now, Neil. A joke’s 
a joke. Besides, the Medicops 
euthed the last of that gang three 
years ago.” 

“Don't believe anything you 
read in the newspapers. The An- 
cient and Dishonorable Society 
for the Preservation of Surgical 
Techniques is still around. In 
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fact, I am a member in bad stand- 
ing.” _ 

Weinkopf tossed his second 
drink into the disposall, untasted, 
and stood up. 

“I’ll be going,” he said stiffly. 

“Oh, come now, Karl. Stop 
acting like a conditioned reflex.” 

“I have a well-paying, legiti- 
mate practice. At my age I don’t 
intend to jeopardize it by having 
the slightest contact with any 
subversive group.” 

‘ ‘ ‘ Legitimate practice ’ ’ ’ Har- 
rison mimicked him. “‘At my 
age.’ ‘Subversive.’ Point one: If 
your practice is legitimate, what 
are you doing with a secret lab? 
Point two: At your age any man 
in his right mind shouldn’t give 
much of a damn what happens to 
him, particularly if he felt there 
was an outside chance of keeping 
alive indefinitely. Point three: 
Remember the old story they tell 
on Abe Lincoln. ‘Mr. President,’ 
some wag once said to him, ‘if 
you call a tail a leg, how many 
legs has a dog?’ ‘Four,’ Honest 
Abe answered promptly. ‘Calling 
a tail a leg don’t malie it a leg.’ ” 

“Now order up another drink 
and sit down!” 

“I don’t know what you’re 
talking about,” Karl mumbled as 
he obeyed. 

“I’m saying just this; The So- 
ciety has its quota of sadists and 
crackpots but it isn’t subversive 
just because the newspapers, the 
medical journals, the Medicops 


and even the government say it is. 
You’d realize that if you used the 
nonsense eliminator you carry 
around between your ears.” 

“But . . .” 

“You know as well as I do that 
there’s already one way of beating 
this death sentence we’re facing 
. . . I’m in my eighties, too, re- 
member.” 

“You mean the Life Sculptors.” 
Weinkopf grimaced. “Oh, sure. 
If I had a million or so LH and 
swung enough political influence, 
the bio-chemists and their ilk 
could graft a new heart and a few 
other organs into me and keep me 
ticking for quite a while. What’s 
that got to do with it?” 

“Do you think the Big Shots 
who beat the death rap are anx- 
ious to share their luck with the 
commonality?” 

“Naturally not. As it is, they 
run the show. If everyone’s life 
span equalled theirs . . .” Me- 
chanically, he retrieved his new 
drink and drained it. 

“That’s one point . . . Let’s 
order dinner sent up, Karl. We 
have a lot to talk about. How 
would you like filigreed Yar? It’s 
prime this month.” Harrison be- 
stirred himself to poke fastidiously 
at the keyboard connecting his 
office with the building restaurant. 

“The other point is,” he con- 
tinued, “that the Powers-That- 
Be know the ghost of Malthus 
might be breathing down their 
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necks again if the life span is 
increased. Today they have a 
peaceful, stagnant solar system 
where production balances con- 
sumption. Say you double life 
expectancy. Probably you double 
population in a generation or so. 
Then the government would have 
to get off its tail and put real 
steam behind Interstellar. Can’t 
have that! ” 

“I see what you mean.” Wein- 
kopf was overtaxing the air con- 
ditioner with blue clouds of to- 
bacco smoke. “But why tell me 
all this? I might ...” 

“No you mightn’t. I know 
about that secret lab of yours, re- 
member.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“How do you suppose?” 

“Connie! But she promised.” 

“She promised not to report 
you to the Medicops. Connie is 
one of us. Wields a mean scalpel 
herself. She’s been trying to get a 
blackmail line on you since you 
hired her.” 

“Blackmail!” 

“Um.” The big tube burped. 
Harrison sat, completely relaxed, 
as his guest removed the dishes, 
unsealed them and arranged food 
on the desk. “I’ll be frank with 
you, Karl,” he resumed after he 
had sampled the Yar. “The So- 
ciety has reached a dead end. 
We’ve been barking up the wrong 
Tree of Life. We had a theory 
. . . those of us on the ‘inside,’ 
you understand . . . that old age 


was a disease, or maybe a slow 
starvation. For years we thought 
that some property in sea water 
. . . some chemical related to 
iodine, perhaps . . . was neces- 
sary to the indefinite prolongation 
of life. We’ve spent fortunes on 
analyses and experiments. We’ve 
got exactly nowhere.” 

“Where did you get the for- 
tunes to spend?” 

“From well-to-do sadists who 
get a kick out of watching illicit 
surgery. Here. Have some of this. 
It’s delicious.” 

“Thanks. I’m not hungry. And 
now?” 

“Now, when Connie called and 
told me you were working the 
other side of the street I had a 
hunch you might drop by. So I 
baited my best mousetrap.” 

“I wish you’d stop talking in 
riddles!” Weinkopf poked at his 
food. 

“Very well. You, I gather, have 
developed a new line of attack. 
You believe old age is a mere 
habit. Let me make a guess and 
say you think senile death is an 
inherited tendency; a neural cir- 
cuit set up ages ago when, if the 
species was to survive, organisms 
had to be disposed of after they 
stopped procreating. Couldn’t 
waste good food on non-producers. 
Right?” 

“Right.” Weinkopf poured cof- 
fee and looked at his friend with 
new respect. 

“Today human organisms no 
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longer wear out or lose their abil- 
ity to procreate. But eventually; 
at around age 90, the old chain 
still clicks from force of habit. 
You’ve convinced yourself of that 
by vivisecting your little pets. 
But you can’t prove it works with 
humans, or find a way of short- 
circuiting the chain, without do- 
ing real brain surgery.” 

“Of course not.” Weinkopf’s 
face had grown tense and white 
but the hand that held his coffee 
cup remained steady. “I know 
just what I’m after. In the old 
days I could have nailed it down 
with some post-mortems and a 
series of simple leucotomies on 
senile patients'. But now, if a 
person is killed in an accident, or 
passes away in the so-called nor- 
mal manner, the cadavers are 
cremated in a matter of hours. 
And people don’t become senile 
in the clinical sense. I’ll never 
have a chance to prove my 
theory.” 

“You will if you string along 
with me, Connie, and the real 
leadership of the S.P.S.T.” 

Weinkopf stared at the dregs in 
the bottom of his cup. 

“All right,” he said at last. 
“But how do I become a member? 
I thought an applicant had to 
bring a patient with him . . . 
one willing to undergo surgery.” 

“I’ll forego that expensive va- 
cation. Mrs. Peyton is yours. 
She’s 90, you know.” 

“What if she talks?” 


“She won’t. That’s one thing 
in our favor. The punishment for 
one who undergoes surgery is the 
same as for one who performs an 
operation. She wants to make a 
splash, not die under a cloud.” 

“It’s not ethical.” Weinkopf 
began pacing the floor. 

“Is it ethical to slip laws into 
the statute books forbidding medi- 
cal research? Is it ethical to con- 
demn millions to death each year 
if there’s a chance that life could 
be prolonged by such research? 
Is it ethical to freeze a civilization 
into status quo? ” 

“But the Hippocratic Oath 
. . . One slip and she’d die.” 

“If you’d rather not,” Harrison 
looked at him under heavy lids, 
“I won’t insist. No. You run 
along. I’ll try a prefrontal lobot- 
omy on Mrs. Peyton.” 

“Not prefrontal!” the other 
shouted. “Good God! You’d 
surely kill iier.” He saw that Neil 
was laughing. “All right,” he said 
with a sickly grin. “You win.” 

During the week that elapsed 
before his scheduled initiation 
into the S.P.S.T., Dr. Weinkopf 
performed his regular duties in a 
perfunctory manner. He spoke to 
his nurse only when necessary 
and then in 'monosyllables. He 
was equally brusque with pa- 
tients. 

“Pain in your left side? Legs 
ache? Humph! Here’s a ticket for 
the Life Ray. Three exposures 
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daily after meals. Intensity 3.8. 
That will be 25 LH. Goodbye.” 

• He read the riot act to Bobby 
Jones and his neurotic parents. 
After their trembling departure 
he ventured to hope that, if Bobby 
were tempted to try another auto- 
amputation, he would experiment 
on his nasty little head. 

He got Adelaide Hawley’s ty- 
phoid in and out of the clinic in 
short order. And ,he came to de- 
test the gushing, stupid, pretty 
Mrs. Peyton. 

“Sure you want to go through 
with this?” he asked her once. 

“Oh yes, doctor. Only surgery 
can help me. I’ve been and been 
to the clinic and I still feel terri- 
ble. I was saying to Anne just the 
other day . . . Anne’s my gran 
. . . Anne’s my daughter, Dr. 
Weinkopf . . . that I’ll go mad 
If I don’t find relief.” 

“Hmmm. What are your symp- 
toms? Headaches?” 

“Oh yes. Frightful headaches.” 
She pressed beringed hands to her 
cranium. 

“Here?” He touched her 
touched-up blond hair back of the 
right ear. 

“Yes. How did you know? 
You’re wonderful. Dr. Harrison 
never .. . .” 

“Sounds like a tumor.” . 

“Is that bad?” Her pale eyes 
lost their boredom. 

Could be. Its removal wouldn’t 
hurt a bit though. You could 
watch me in a mirror if I operated 


under local anesthesia. Although,” 
he added hastily, “ I still think the 
Life Ray could do the job better.” 

“Won’t it hurt just a little bit? 
I’ve never been hurt in all my 
life.” 

“ Perhaps I could arrange that.” 

“Then it’s all settled.” She 
jumped up and clapped her hands 
like a girl. “You make all the ar- 
rangements. And, oh yes, here is 
that release.” She handed it to 
him and fairly skipped from the 
office. 

The diagnostician sighed, tore 
the worthless release into pieces 
and resumed study of his precious 
dog-eared Gray’s Anatomy. He 
knew that he was not a surgeon; 
merely a good veterinarian. He 
could operate on the lower animals 
with perfect aplomb. But would 
his hands shake ; would he become 
panicstricken when he attempted 
a subtemporal on a human? Yet 
Mrs. Peyton was only the dreg of 
a wonian. And, if he succeeded, 
he might extend her life for many 
years . . . worthless years. 

“Miss Lara,” he called. 

“Yes, doctor?” She came 
meekly from the reception room. 

“What will Mrs. Peyton do 
with an extra hundred years?” 
he snapped at her. 

“That’s not the proper ques- 
tion,” Connie answered gravely. 
“Mrs. Peyton has been walking 
around dead for the past 60 years. 
She fluttered toward a doctor like 
a moth to the flame. Subcon- 
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sciously, she wants to get the farce 
over with so she can crawl into 
her grave.” 

“Not a bad diagnosis.” He had 
to admire the girl despite her 
spying. 

“The real question is . . .” 
She thrust out a dimpled chin, 
“. . . what you and the minority 
of people like you could do with 
that extra century.” 

‘ ‘ What could I do ! ” he breathed. 
“I’d have time to learn some- 
thing; to become a scientist in- 
stead of a dilettante pecking at 
grains of wisdom like a rooster in 
a barnyard. But it bothers me 
that, if I succeed. I’ll make it 
possible for the walking dead to 
come along for the ride. They 
won’t grow mentally. Won’t they 
impede evolution? They will re- 
main young in appearance. They 
may have a worse influence on 
humanity than those dreadful 
Struldbrugs that Dean Swift 
wrote about ■ — the people who 
never died but kept growing more 
and more senile and helpless as the 
ages passed.” 

"It has always been that way,” 
she shrugged. “The first caveman 
to build a fire helped a lot of 
ballast to keep from freezing or 
dying from indigestible food. But 
he also kept himself, his wife and 
his bright children alive a little 
longer so they could evolve far- 
ther than they otherwise would 
have done.” 

“You’re right,” he said grudg- 


ingly. “But another thing worries 
me. If old age is a habit, or even 
a disease or hormone deficiency, 
why haven’t some people been 
immune to it? The race owes its 
existence to the fact that a few 
people always were immune to, 
or survived, bad habits and dis- 
eases as horrible as the dancing 
mania or the Black Plague that 
swept Europe in the Middle 
Ages.” 

“I suspect that some people 
are immune to old age,” she said. 
“Consider the Count of St. Ger- 
maine, Ambrose Pierce and Dan- 
iel Boone. Just try to find out 
when any of them died. A man 
doesn’t advertise that he is su- 
premely different from his fellows. 
They’d tear him up.” 

“Are you one of those?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” She 
blushed furiously. 

“Cleopatra revived from the 
asp?” he teased. “Madame Pom- 
padour feigning tuberculosis to 
escape the stupidities of Louis 
XV’s court?” 

“Pompadour with freckles?” 
she sniffed. 

“My dear, the most beautiful 
woman I ever knew had a freckle 
on her left flank.” 

“You’ve been peeking!” she 
stormed. 

Suddenly they were shouting 
with laughter. The coldness be- 
tween them was forgiven and for- 
gotten too. 

A November wind with a prom- 
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ise of snow behind it was blowing 
Dr. Weinkopf through piles of 
dead leaves a week later to keep 
his rendezvous. He stopped under 
a street light to stare at those 
leaves, all headed away from the 
wind in rows of appalling regu- 
larity. They knew where they 
were going — into the East River. 
But where was he going? 

If successful, he would revolu- 
tionize a world. 

If he failed? He was acquainted 
with the S.P.S.T. rules. Neil had 
seen to that. If he failed, he 
climbed on the operating table 
himself. The Society buried its 
failures as certainly as old-time 
surgeons had done. That was its 
protection against exposure to 
the Medicops. 

Was he up to it? He decided 
that he was. He would show them 
what any fool could have seen a 
century ago — if fools ever both- 
ered to look beyond their noses. 

He turned into a skyscraper en- 
trance and walked down three 
flights of stairs. He rapped on the 
third door to the right. Two raps. 
Pause. Three more. 

“Who comes in peace?” 

“Brother Ambrose.” He felt 
like one of the fools he had been 
jeering at. 

“Enter, Brother.” 

A shadowy figure in a dunce 
cap that fell to the shoulder 
slapped a similar disguise on his 
head. 


“Follow, Brother.” 

They traversed a corridor and, 
after another ritual, entered a 
dazzling room fitted up as a thea- 
ter. Around a space holding op- 
erating table, surgical apparatus, 
oxygen equipment and a sterilizer, 
rose tiers of benches occupied by 
hooded figures. Why, thought the 
newcomer, a good percentage of 
the doctors in Manhattan must be 
present! 

He was escorted to a seat on 
the innermost bench. He had 
thought that his was to be the 
star performance of the evening, 
but an operation already was in 
progress. It was a lithotomy on a 
young woman. 

The hooded physician handled 
the instruments with a certain 
amount of skill. Yet there was too 
much blood in evidence for him 
to have had extensive experience. 
Once the attending nurse dropped 
a scalpel and had to fish through 
the sterilizer for a substitute. 

“I will now,” said the surgeon 
in an uncertain voice, “make this 
cut by the side of the anus into 
the peranaeum . . . There!” He 
applied clamps with fingers that 
twitched. 

“Staff!” 

This time the nurse did not fail 
him. 

“Now,” the man under the 
floodlights gulped, “I will reach 
in, divide the urethra and neck 
of the bladder and introduce this 
grooved, curved staff into the 
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bladder itself. The groove serves 
as a guide for my knife.” 

The nurse handed the instru- 
ment. The incision was made. 
The amateur inserted those trem- 
bling-fingers to feel for the stone, 
stammering some explanation as 
he did so. He tried forceps, with- 
drew them and tossed them into 
the sterilizer. Swaying on his feet, 
he stitched frantically. 

Weinkopf’s lips curled. 

The botched job done, the vic- 
tim was wheeled away. 

The man in the arena fainted. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,” said Dr. 
Harrison’s voice from behind one 
of the masks, ‘‘what is jmur ver- 
dict?” 

“I didn’t see the stone,” a 
querulous voice complained. ‘‘You 
don’t get your money’s worth if 
you don’t see everything.” 

“That is a fair criticism. Any 
others?” 

There was a mutter that might 
have signified anything. 

‘‘I’ll call for a vote. Those in 
favor of admitting Brother 
Joaquin to the Society so signify.” 

Querulous thrust out a meager 
first with its thumb turned down. 

Other votes were about equally 
divided. 

“Brother Joaquin is admitted 
to membership, but on proba- 
tion,” Harrison ruled after a care- 
ful count. ‘ ‘ He was guilty of gross 
clumsiness but that will be re- 
paired by the Life Ray. Perhaps 
he may improve with practice.” 


‘‘And now, Brothers,” he con- 
tinued after the first performer 
had been revived and led to an 
empty seat, ‘‘we have with us to- 
night a man whom all of you 
would recognize if he removed his 
hood. He plans a very delicate 
operation on the brain; one we 
never before have been privileged 
to witness. Ready, Brother Am- 
brose?” 

Weinkopf stood up as Connie, 
wearing mask and cap, wheeled in 
the operating table with Mrs. 
Peyton’s generous bulk under the 
sheet. He was amazed and pleased 
to find himself cool, collected and 
even slightly amused at the 
mumbo jumbo. 

‘‘I’m sorry, gentlemen,” he said 
as he removed the hood and flipped 
it into a corner. ‘‘I can’t see 
properly through that damned 
pillow case. I must add,” he went 
on after the surprised murmurs 
had died away, ‘ ‘ that I do not in- 
tend to deliver any lecture while 
operating. I will devote all my 
attention to my patient.” 

‘‘I protest,” someone shouted 
from the back benches. ‘‘This is 
entirely irregular. Don’t trust 
this character. He’s a Medicop 
spy.” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind,” Harri- 
son sounded lazily amused. “I 
vouch for Dr. Weinkopf. Proceed, 
sir.” 

‘‘I am going to perform a sub- 
temporal with the object of open- 
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ing and curetting the pineal or-, 
gan, or epiphysis,” Weinkopf 
said quietly. ‘‘As you know, the 
pineal body is a small conical 
structure. It springs from the 
posterior part of -the roof of the 
third ventricle and projects back- 
ward over the superior quad- 
rigeminal bodies.” He stammered 
to a halt as he noticed that, from 
the table, Mrs. Peyton was re- 
garding him with the fascination 
of a suicidal bird for a snake. 

‘‘Some of the early twentieth 
century brain specialists thought 
that the epiphysis was a rudi- 
mentary third eye,” he forced 
himself to go on. ‘‘They consid- 
ered it a vestigial organ, like the 
vermiform appendix, which had 
lost whatever function it might 
once have had. I, on the other 
hand, after years of vivisection 
and careful study of the old, 
illegal texts, have convinced my- 
self that the pineal organ is neither 
rudimentary nor vestigial. It is, 
instead, an amazingly accurate 
90-year clock . . . the Clock of 
Life.” 

‘‘Oh, come now, Weinie,” some- 
one jeered, ‘‘stop pulling our legs 
and start making with the cleaver.” 

“ Order ! Order ! ” Harrison 
shouted, angry for the first time 
that his friend could recall. ‘‘This 
is a scientific body, not a collec- 
tion of butchers. Pray continue, 
doctor.” 

‘‘I base my findings,” Wein- 
kopf went on tartly, ‘‘on the fact 


that the epiphysis of every adult 
animal that I have trephined 
contains within its supporting 
tissue a number of small spherical 
bodies consisting of calcareous 
salts. On section, these bodies 
show a concentric laminated struc- 
ture vaguely resembling the rings 
that one can see on the stump of 
a cut tree.” 

‘‘Are these nice big stones, 
doctor?” Querulous interrupted 
avidly. 

‘‘I’m terribly sorry, doctor.” 
Weinkopf stressed the last word. 
‘‘They are microscopic.” 

‘‘And what is your thesis?” 
Harrison cut in as the old man 
started to rise angrily from his 
bench. 

‘‘Just this; First, in senile ani- 
mals this ‘brain sand,’ as it has 
been called, is found not only in 
the pineal organ but in the cho- 
roid plexuses, pia arachnoid and 
other parts of the brain ...” 

‘‘Talk English, man,” someone 
shouted impatiently. ‘‘We’re not 
up on that jargon.” 

‘‘Second, I never have been 
able to find a particle of such sand 
in the brain of any fish, no matter 
how old it may have been!” He 
paused while an excited murmur 
ran around the room. ‘‘Under the 
circumstances it seems a workable 
hypothesis that a critical concen- 
tration of brain sand, accumu- 
lated over the years, excites some 
neural or even physical complex 
which stops the heart. Remove 
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the sand by surgery or find, a way 
of dissolving it in situ and human 
life may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely.” He turned to the sink 
and began scrubbing his hands 
vigorously. “That is my thesis,” 
he said over the sound of running 
water. “It may be an amateurish 
one, due to my lack of experience 
in practical surgery. Since your 
own experiments along the same 
line have failed, it seems, however, 
to be the only avenue of attack 
we have left ... I am ready to 
proceed with the operation. It 
will be performed under a local 
anesthetic since the brain is in- 
sensitive to pain and the patient 
has expressed a desire to watch 
me work.” 

“Just a minute. Dr. Weinkopf,” 
cried a hard voice. 

He whirled, towel in hand, to 
find Mrs. Peyton sitting up, 
clutching the sheet around her to 
best advantage and swinging her 
trim ankles over the edge, of the 
operating table. 

“Just a minute,” she repeated 
through set teeth. “Did I hear 
you say you might prolong my 
life indefinitely?” 

“Why yes,” he stammered, 
wondering what tack her giddy 
mind had flown off on. “The hu- 
man body is much like a house, 
Mrs. Peyton. Keep it shingled, 
and painted, the foundation re- 
paired, the furnace running, and 
there’s no reason why it shouldn’t 


last indefinitely. None whatever.” 

“There’s that word again,” she 
almost yelled at him while every 
hood in the theatre focused on 
her. “What does it mean in my 
case? Five years? Ten years?” 

“ Madame,” he said placatingly, 
“if my theory is correct, there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t live 
another century, or perhaps sev- 
eral centuries if you avoid an 
instantaneously fatal accident.” 

“Another century!” Her voice 
dropped to a croaking whisper.. 
“One hundred years. Almost forty 
thousand days. Endless multi- 
tudes of leaden-footed hours. To 
play bridge in. To go to the 
Riviera in and wonder why I went 
there. To wash my teeth in. To 
wait for the ’phone to ring in but 
it never does so that I have to call . 
up someone who detests me and 
make both of our lives miserable ' 
in. No!” 

She was on her feet now, regal 
and Roman in the trailing sheet. 

“No!” she repeated. “I was 
brought here on false pretences, 
to be operated on for a brain 
tumor. I didn’t bargain for im- 
mortality. A few more years of 
life, yes. There are several thrills 
I haven’t enjoyed. But I’ll be no 
Mrs. Methuselah to please you 
bloodthirsty old dogs. Nurse! My! 
clothes, if you please!” 

She paced out, as if to slow 
music, savoring to the core of her 
being the roar of astonishment 
and delight that went up. 
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Harrison banged with a gavel 
until some sort of order was re- 
stored. 

“Brothers,” he said at last. 
“You know the rules. A neophyte 
who fails to operate forfeits his 
rights to life. That is the only way 
we can protect ourselves from 
imposters. It is for you to decide 
whether Weinkopf is to be euthed, 
the supreme penalty, or is to be 
operated on here and now by 
one of us.” 

The condemned man stared at 
the speaker with horrified amuse- 
ment. Wasn’t Harrison going to 
admit his own fault; tell the 
others that he had foisted Mrs. 
Peyton on them? But of course 
he wasn’t! Instead he was calmly 
counting upraised and downward- 
thrusting thumbs. 

“The vote is unanimously in 
favor of an operation on the 
neophyte,” Harrison chortled. 
“The patient is granted only one 
boon. He may select any one of us 
he pleases to perform the opera- 
tion and name any operation . . . 
any major operation, that he 
prefers.” 

“Take me. Take me,” Queru- 
lous was shrieking. “I’ll yank 
your gall bladder out slick as a 
whistle. “Take me.” 

“Pay no attention to that old 
coot,” shouted the man behind 
him. “Take me. I’ve performed 
five . . .” 

“Take me. Take me.” Hands 
were waving on all sides. A few 
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of the Brothers were jumping up 
and down like children. Wein- 
kopf, revolted to the core, stood 
rooted in the midst of an excellent 
facsimile of the original Bedlam 
when Connie Lara, freed of Mrs. 
Peyton, returned to the theater. 

“What is your choice, Wein- 
kopf?” asked the inquisitor when 
his gavel had prevailed. “In case 
you are thinking of escape, let me 
assure you that this place is well 
guarded.” 

“The operation shall be the 
one previously scheduled,” Karl 
answered. “Since I wouldn’t trust 
any of you to bone a chicken, I 
choose this nurse to trephine me 
at my direction under local 
anesthesia.” 

“So be it.” Harrison shouted 
the mob down. “Our Sister is 
competent. And Dr. Weinkopf 
deserves our respect. I will show 
that respect by acting as his in- 
terne.” He stepped down from his 
seat. “Instruct me, doctor, on the 
arrangement of your equipment.” 

Half an hour later Weinkopf 
lay on the operating table under 
the shadowless lights. He wore 
the regulation white gown. The 
right side of his head had been 
shaved. Harrison was making 
last-minute adjustments on the 
clamps that held his limbs rigid 
and on the mirrors that would 
allow him to see every detail of 
the operation. 

“Good luck, Connie,” he said 
to the girl who stood over him. 
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“You’ll do all right. Even if you 
fail, it won’t matter. You or some- 
one else can try again until you 
hit the jackpot ... if there is 
one. Give me the local now.’’ 

The needle bit his scalp. Numb- 
ness followed it like a slow wave. 

“Cut a large flap of skin and 
lay it back,’’ he directed when 
anesthesia was complete. 

She did the job neatly. He felt 
only a slight tickling. There was 
little bleeding. 

“Split the fibres of the temporal 
muscle and clamp them back.’’ 

“You’ve had plenty of experi- 
ence” he said as he watched her 
flying fingers. 

“A long, long time ago, doctor. 
Don’t compliment me yet.” 

“Now use the ring saw.” 

All hell broke loose as the power 
tool attacked his skull. There was 
no pain; only a cacophony of 
horrid sound. 

“Perfect,” he grimaced as the 
section loosened. “Separate the 
bone from the dura mater mem- 
brane covering the brain. Careful! 


Don’t tear it. Cut it clean and lay 
it back. Eeeasy ... So that’s 
how my grey matter looks. Use 
the nibbling forceps now. . . . 
Brrrrr!” 

“Should the brain bulge so 
much?” 

“Certainly. The pressure is 
rather high. It will go back when 
you replace the osteo-plastic flap 
. . . Can you locate the pineal 
gland? That’s it, right there beside 
the corpora quadregemina.” 

“And now, doctor?” He noted 
that violet smudges had devel- 
oped under her eyes. 

“Now you’re on your own. Use 
the scalpel to cut through the 
blood vessels to the supporting 
tissue. Don’t worry if there is a 
little bleeding. 

“Good. Use the staff to divide 
the tissue. No, not that one! The 
staff to the right. That’s it. 

“Probe for bits of brain sand. 
Take your time . . , There’s one! 
Got it! 

“Deeper. Deeper. There should 
be a lot of it at my age. Don’t be 
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afraid of hurting me. You can’t. 
I’m as tough as Chimpo . . . He 
stood it . . . Hey! “What’s the 
matter with those confounded 
lights?” 

“Why, nothing, doctor.” She 
stared at him, stark terror in those 
eyes. 

“I thought they flickered. Go 
on. Go on! Keep probing! We’ll 
lose our audience.” He essayed a 
chuckle. “Damn those lights. I 
tell you . . .” His voice changed 
to a croak. “Adrenalin! Oxygen! 
Qui ” 

, The lights were out now and he 
no longer could feel the hard mat- 
tress of the operating table. He 
was rolling . . . rolling slowly 
like a mill wheel down a black and 
echoing tunnel. Oxygen starva- 
tion? Heart block? Or had Connie 
just poked too deeply into the 
Life Clock and set its broken gears 
and wheels whirring madly? He 
had been so intent he hadn’t seen 
it coming. Fool! 

He rolled on, trying at first to 
judge time by heartbeats that 
didn’t come, then coolly consider- 
ing other matters. They would be 
working like mad, Harrison and 
Connie, up there in the operating 
room, to bring him round. Where 
had he made his mistake? Was a 
subtemporal the wrong approach, 
even if it had worked on his ani- 
mals? Should he have attacked 
through a frontal flap or through 
the nose after removal of the 


cartilage and bone in the nasal 
septum? Too late now. Too 
late . . . 

He shook himself mentally and 
was amazed as the wheel that he 
had become wobbled and scraped 
against the side of the corridor, 
emitting sparks. Here was a hal- 
lucination to end them all! For 
just a second the lights came back 
on, blinding him as he sucked 
oxygen deep into his lungs. That 
was better! He’d outlive all of 
those sadistic old dogs with their 
lolling red tongues; outlive them 
by hundreds of years in a brave 
new world . . . God! How dark 
could it get? 

Far down at the end of the 
tunnel a blue light was flashing, 
now, like a beacon. He approached 
it at increasing speed. Down. 
Down. How many miles? They 
had better hurry. Although it 
didn’t really matter too much, he 
admitted. Connie? Yes, he would 
have liked to solve that sweet 
mystery. She was the only one 
of the whole lot worth spitting at. 
But she would carry on without 
him; She wouldn’t quit. Not until 
the gift of something resembling 
immortality was presented to a 
race that might never prove 
worthy of it . . . that never could 
prove worthy of it with a life 
span of a paltry 90 years. 

Not bad, that thought! 

His last? 

He pondered the matter as the 
wheel rolled on toward the light. 
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